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MIRABEAU BUONAPARTE LAMAR* 
A. K. CHRISTIAN 
CHAPTER I 
EARLY LIFE IN GEORGIA 


When Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar arrived in Texas just be- 
fore the battle of San Jacinto to cast in his fortunes with the new 
republic, he had already achieved some prominence in his native 
State of Georgia. He was born at Louisville, Warren County, 
in that State, on August 16, 1798, the second of a family of nine. 
The family from which he was descended, tradition says, being 
Huguenots, 'eft France during the persecution of Protestants 
under Richelieu and settled in Maryland. On November 17, 
1663, Lord Baltimore granted certificates of nationality to Thomas 
and Peter Lamore, and ten years later to John Lamore. Peter 
Lamar left a will dated in 1693. Thomas Lamar also left a will, 
dated October 4, 1712, leaving to his wife and two sons, Thomas 
and John, considerable estates in Prince George’s County. The 
second Thomas also left a will, dated May 11, 1747, in which he 
distributed a large estate among his six sons and two sons-in-law. 
In 1755 three of these sons, Robert, Thomas, and John, and one 
of the sons-in-law, sold their estates and moved down into South 
Carolina and Georgia. The father of the subject of this paper 

*This life of President Lamar was undertaken by Mr. Christian while 
a graduate student at the University of Texas, and continued at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where it was accepted as the thesis for the 


Ph. D. degree. On account of the continued illness of Dr. Christian it 
is published without certain revisions which he expected to make. 
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was John Lamar, grandson of the John Lamar who settled in 
Georgia in 1755. He was born in 1769, and married his first 
cousin, Rebecca Lamar.' 

To John and Rebecca Lamar were born four sons and five daugh- 
ters. With the family lived Zachariah Lamar, a brother to John, 
an eccentric, self-taught man, who is supposed to have given to 
the sons their names. He afterwards married and his daughter 
became the wife of Howell Cobb, prominent in Georgia history. 
The eldest son, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus, became a member of 
the Superior Court of Georgia in 1830, at the age of thirty-three. 
He was the father of L. Q. C. Lamar, who was a prominent South- 
ern statesman before and after the Civil War, becoming Secretary 
of the Interier in President Cleveland’s Cabinet, and later an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the United States Supreme Court. Other sons 
were Jefferson Jackson and Thomas Randolph.? 

It is probable that Mirabeau availed himself of the opportuni- 
ties offered by the schools in his locality, though he never went 
to college. “Though not a rich man,” wrote Joel Crawford, a 
contemporary, and the law partner of L. Q. C., the elder, “Mr. 
John Lamar. by dint of industry and good management, found 
means to give his children the best education which the schools of 
the country afforded. None of them had the benefit of a college 
course, nor were they (it is believed) acquainted with the ancient 
classics or any other language but English.’* A close application 
to the rules of good English is indicated in all his writings, though 
how much of this was due to training in school it is impossible 
to say. It seems, however, that he was chiefly self-taught, as in 
all his writings there is evident a lack of system which is likely to 
come with self-education. That he acquired a great mass of in- 
formation is certain, and his native ability in expression caused 
him to be rated by his contemporaries much above his merit. 

In 1819, at the age of twenty-one, he established a general mer- 
chandise business in Cahawba, Alabama. Being unsuccessful in 
this business, we find him in March, 1821, announcing his pur- 
pose to publish a humorous paper, “Village Miscellany to be writ- 


‘Edward Mayes, Lucius Q. C. Lamar, 13, 14. 

*Ibid., 218. 

*Bench and Bar of Georgia. Quoted by Edward Mayes, Lucius Q. C. 
Lamar, 16. 
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ten in a series of numbers by Lanthornbalvon.”* On January 1, 
1822, he had printed a broadside in verse entitled, “New Year’s 
Address to the Patrons of the Cahawba Press.” When he became 
editor of this paper, if he did, does not appear. A few days later 
he sent a copy of this address to his brother in Georgia. In a 
note on the back of the broadside he wrote: 


Dear Brother 
I am here in Cahaba, without any business, or likelihood to 
obtain any, shortly— You need not be disappointed if you see me 
back in Geo. again in few weeks; in great haste 
Yours &C. 
M. B. Lamar.*® 


At the same time he explained that he had written the address 
“with a running quill,” and apologized for the errors. It seems 
probable that the verses were contributed by Lamar to the Ca- 
hawba Press, and that he had no official connection with the paper. 

In 1823 George M. Troup became Governor of Georgia after a 
four years campaign, and Lamar acted as his private secretary 
during the stirring times of his administration. He was recom- 
mended for the appointment by Joel Crawford, law partner of 
his elder brother, as a “gentleman not more distinguished by the 
loftiest sentiments of honor, than by mental Superiority & devo- 
tion to republican politics. It was during this period that the 
struggle between Georgia and the Federal Government over the 
removal of the Creeks and Cherokees took place, and Lamar is 
credited with activity in raising the militia to resist the efforts 
of the Federal Government te coerce Georgia.* It was probably 
at this time that he conceived an enmity towards the Indians that 
went with him throughout his life. It was during this period, 
also, that he adopted the principles advocated by the extreme 
States’ Rights party. 

On January 1, 1826, his term as secretary to the governor hav- 
ing expired, he married Miss Tabitha B. Jordan, of Perry, Ala- 
bama, and for the next two years lived in retirement on the farm. 
On January 1, 1828, he announced his purpose to publish a news- 
paper in the town of Columbus, “if sufficient patronage can be 

*MSS., Lamar Papers, No. 34. 

"Lamar Papers, No. 44. 


*‘Lamar Papers, No. 50. 
"Henry S. Foote, Texas and the Texans, II, 285. 
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obtained to warrant the undertaking.” The Columbus Enquirer, 
he announced in the prospectus, was to be attached to “the Re- 
publican creed as exemplified in the administration of Thomas 
Jefferson; and in State politics, adhering to the principles that 
characterized the late able administration of Governor Troup, it 
will defend ‘the Union of the States and the sovereignty of the 
States.’” Its influence in the ensuing presidential election was 
to be given to the democratic candidate most formidable to the 
men in office. “But it will not be wholly devoted to these mat- 
ters,” he stated. “A large portion of its columns will be filled 
with such miscellaneous selections as are calculated to please and 
to instruct :—to gratify fancy and to increase knowledge—making 
it a literary as well as a political paper.” It was to be printed 
on a large sheet, with new type, once a week, at three dollars a 
year.® 

He continued the publication of this paper alone until 1833. 
During that time he wrote editorials on the questions of the day. 
A number of them were in defence of the Troup administration. 
Others defended the Federal Government for the removal of the 
Indians west of the Mississippi, defended the doctrine of state 
rights, and discussed in a learned and heavy way various consti- 
tutional questions. There are also book reviews written by him. 
At the same time he was getting practice in public speaking by 
delivering addresses to various boys’ and girls’ schools.® 

In the summer of 1833 Lamar became a candidate for Congress. 
It was the custom for the legislative caucus to nominate the candi- 
dates for Congress. The caucus met at Milledgeville and nom- 
inated the nine candidates, passing over Lamar, and appointed a 
committee of seven to fill any vacancies which might occur. 
There was a vacancy, but the committee of seven refused to en- 
dorse the candidacy of Lamar, and nominated another, making 
ten candidates for the nine seats. Under these conditions Lamar 
was defeated. During the campaign he came out in an address 
denouncing the caucus system, and stating that he would submit 
his candidacy to no seven men. He complained that the Troup 
party was not represented, and that there was hence inequality. 


SLamar Papers, No. 73. 
*Lamar Papers, Nos. 69, 78, 79, 84, 85, 88, 89, 90, 102, 104. 
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“If my political bark cannot sail upon the sea of correct prin- 
ciples,” he wrote in his bombastic style, 


let it founder,—it shall never float upon the waves of triumphant 
error. . . . Jf my political course has been equivocal or 
treacherous—warm when honors were to be distributed, but cool 
if not bestowed on me—if I have either in public or private life 
been more cunning than candid, more selfish than serviceable, or 
more illiberal than just—if I have made Patriotism subordinate 
to a love of promotion; demanding much, but performing little, 
fattening upon offices, yet with cormorant appetite still asking for 
more, and threatening desertion if more is not given—in a word, 
if I have been one of those hollow-hearted politicians, who hold 
with the hare and run with hound, 


10 


then, he did not deserve the office that he aspired to. 

After his defeat for Congress in 1833, Lamar became active in 
the organization and propagation of the States’ Rights Party of 
Georgia. On November 13, 1833, a States’ Rights meeting met 
at Milledgeville and adopted a preamble and resolutions. It de- 
nounced Jackson’s proclamation in connection with nullification 
in South Carolina: adopted “the Virginia and Kentucky Resolu- 
tions as triumphant in 1825, 6, 7,” and denounced the Force Bill 
as a glaring infraction of States’ rights. A few days later a pros- 
pectus announced a new series of the Columbus Enquirer to be 
edited by Mirabeau B. Lamar and William B. Tinsley in support 
of the principles of the States’ Rights Party.’? About the same 
time Lamar delivered an address upon the doctrines of the States’ 
Rights and Union parties in Georgia. He stated that the union 
was a union of sovereign and independent States bound together 
by a written compact, and the general government is the agent 
of the States. He defended the right of nullifying an act of 
Congress as the agent has no power under the Constitution to 
coerce a State. “But if the agent, feeling might and forgetting 
right, shall attempt to enforce her mandates by military coercion, 
then the State thus menaced must determine for herself whether 
she will submit to the objectionable acts—meet force with force— 
or retire peacefully from the Union. Such I believe to be funda- 


“Broadside, Lamar Papers, No. 168. 
“Lamar Papers, No. 178. 
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mentally the doctrine of the Party with which I have the honor 
to act.”?” 

He continued his connection with this paper until some time in 
1834. The death of his wife in 1853, together with an impair- 
ment of his own health, and a naturally restless disposition, led 
him to sever his connection with the paper in 1834, temporarily, 
if not permanently. In January, 1835, we find him in Alabama 
on his way to Texas.'* He arrived at Nacogdoches in July, and 
immediately proceeded to Coles’s settlement, where he made known 
his intention to become a citizen of Texas. He paid Captain 
Horatio Chriesman a fee to run off a headright of land. He 
also announced in a public address, at Washington his intention 
to become a citizen of Texas, and said that he desired in the event 
“of a revolutionary struggle, to made her destiny mine for good 
or ill.” It seems that these declarations were the result of a more 
or less sudden impulse. A biographical sketch, published in the 
Nacogdoches Chronicle in 1838 states that he came to Texas to 
collect material for a history of Texas.1* This seems a likely 
reason for his trip as is indicated by the nature of his collections 
during that period. 

From Washington he went to San Felipe, but he found the 
land office closed on account of threatened hostilities, and was 
unable to get a certificate for his headright. He was told by 
Stephen F. Austin that he could return to the United States to 
settle up his business there before emigrating, and sailed for 
Georgia in November, 1835. He arrived in Georgia late in the 
year, but almost immediately learned that there was danger of a 
serious war, and returned to Texas before he could attend to his 
affairs in Georgia,’ arriving at Velasco in the latter part of 
March. During his brief stay in Georgia he had succeeded in 
interesting several men there in land speculation, and he brought 
back with him $6,000 to invest for them in Texas land. 


“Lamar Papers, No. 177. 

*Lamar Papers, No. 194. 

“Telegraph and Texas Register, April 14, 1838; June 23, 1838. 
“Telegraph and Texas Register, June, 23, 1838. 

®M. B. Lamar to J. J. Lamar, April 10, 1838; Lamar Papers, 351. 
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CHAPTER I] 
AS A TEXAS REVOLUTIONIST, 1836-1838 


When Lamar arrived in Texas in the latter part of March, 1836, 
the affairs of the Texas Revolutionists seemed well nigh hopeless. 
After a period of successes during November and December, 1835, 
their fortunes had undergone a change. In January, 1836, Santa 
Anna had begun the invasion of Texas with a force of six thou- 
sand men. On March 6, the Alamo fell, while the convention at 
Washington on the Brazos was declaring Texas independent, and 
framing a provisional government. The Goliad massacre had 
taken place on March 27, and the Texan army under General Hous- 
ton had begun a retreat from Gonzales which took them to the 
San Jacinto battlefield. And not only the army, but the whole 
populace was in a panicky flight. The civil government under 
David G. Burnet had first fled from Washington to Harrisburg, 
and thence to Galveston Island. It was under these circum- 
stances that Lamar joined the army just before the battle of San 
Jacinto. 

On March 25, 1836, Alexander E. Patton of Velasco wrote to 
a man named Kilgore at Brazoria, asking that his horse, which 
Kilgore had been keeping, be turned over to “Mr. M. B. Lamar 

just arrived on the Schooner Flash . . . anxious to 
visit the army.”?7 Whether the horse was turned over to Lamar 
does not appear. One biographer states that Lamar walked from 
Velasco to Harrisburg in order to get there in time for the ex- 
pected battie.* On April 10, he wrote his brother at Macon, 
Georgia, stating that he was expecting to go into battle, and giving 
directions as to the disposal of his effects in case of his death. 
“T shall reach Houston day after tomorrow, a distance from this 


place about 50 miles,” he wrote. 


In the event of my falling in Battle, you will find my trunks, 
papers, etc., in the possession of Mrs. Jane Long, who has tem- 
porarily fled from Brazoria to Boliver point at Galveston Bay. 
The money brought by me to be laid out in Lands, I have of course, 
in the present confused state of things, not been able to lay out. 
Govt. has no authority to sell lands, and from individuals no pur- 


“Patton to Kilgore, March 25, 1836, in Lamar Papers, No. 348. 
“Thrall, Pictorial History of Texas, 581. 
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chase can yet be made with safety. I have therefore been much 
embarrassed to know what to do with so large a sum of money; 
it is dangerous to keep it about me, especially as I am going into 
Battle. After due consideration, I have placed it in the hands of 
Lorenzo Zavala, the vice-President of the Government, the most 
responsible and probably the most honest among them. ‘ 

My health at present is good. I feel much solicitude for my 
mother; If she was well and cheerful and could bear affliction with 
more fortitude, I should be happy— Tell Rebecca Ann that she 
must learn to write read and spell well, and that is the best 
education. aad 


Some time between the date of this letter and April 20 he 
joined the army on the Brazos, as a private. On April 20, in a 
preliminary skirmish at San Jacinto, he rescued a comrade at the 
risk of his own life, and for this gallant conduct he was elected 
to the command of the cavalry.*° On the following day he was 
in command of the cavalry, and was officially commended by the 
commander-in-chief, Sam Houston, and the Secretary of War, 
T. J. Rusk, who was present and took part in the battle. Houston 
in reporting the battle said: 


Our cavalry, sixty-one in number, commanded by Colonel Mira- 
beau B. Lamar, whose gallant and daring conduct on the previous 
day had attracted the admiration of his comrades and called him 
to that station, placed on our right, completed our line. Our 
cavalry was first dispatched to the front of the enemy’s left, for 
the purpose of attracting their notice, whilst an extensive island 
of timber afforded us an opportunity of concentrating our forces 
and deploying from that point, agreeably to the previous design 
of the troops. Every evolution was performed with alacrity, the 
whole advancing rapidly in line and through an open prairie, 
without any protection whatever for our men.?? 


The same sentiments were expressed by Rusk in his report to 
the President.?? 

As is well known, the battle of San Jacinto resulted in over- 
whelming victory for the Texans. Practically the whole Mexican 


°M. B. Lamar to J. J. Lamar, April 10, 1836, Lamar Papers, No. 351. 

“Thrall, Pictorial History of Teras, 581; Texas Almanac, 1858, p. 110. 
3rown, History of Tewxas, II, 20. 

“Brown, History of Texas, 11, 20; Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 500. 
Lamar Papers, No. 355. 

“Brown, History of Texas, 27; Yoakum, History of Tewas, II, 504; 
Lamar Papers, No. 354. 
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army under Santa Anna was captured, including Santa Anna 
himself. On April 22, General Houston and Santa Anna entered 
into an armistice until a treaty of peace could be drawn up, and 
Santa Anna ordered his subsidiary forces to return to Bexar for 
further orders.** It was thought by General Houston, President 
Burnet, and a majority of the Cabinet, that an excellent oppor- 
tunity presented itseli while Santa Anna was in their power to 
form a treaty guaranteeing the independence of Texas. Lamar, 
who had become Secretary of War on May 5, in place of Rusk, 
who had assumed command of the army, and Potter, Secretary of 
the Navy, opposed any treaty with Santa Anna, and favored his 
execution for the crimes he had committed. 

In his letter to the President and Cabinet on May 12, Lamar 
said that a majority of the Cabinet considered Santa Anna a 
prisoner of war, but he considered him a murderer. “A chieftain 
battling for what he conceives to be the rights of his country,” 
he continued, 


however mistaken in his views, may be privileged to make hot 
and vigorous war upon the foe; but, when in violation of all prin- 
ciples of civilized conflict, he avows and acts upon the revolting 
policy of extermination and rapine, slaying the surrendering and 
plundering whom he slays, he forfeits the commisseration of man- 
kind by sinking the character of the hero into that of an abhorred 
murderer. 


Some would assent to the justice of the sentence of death, but 
were willing to waive its execution for certain advantages which 
might flow to the country from a wise and judicious action. He 
asked what surety had they that any stipulations would be car- 
ried out. 


What he assents to while a prisoner, he may reject when a free- 
man. Indeed, the idea of treating with a man in our power, who 
views freedom in acquiescence, and death in opposition, seems to 
me more worthy of ridicule than refutation. 


He said that it was doubtful if Santa Anna would have the 
power to fulfill his engagements, even if he had the will to do so. 
He expected that as soon as the news of the defeat should reach 
Mexico, Santa Anna would lose all his authority, and would be 
powerless for good or ill. 

*Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 150. 
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I am therefore decidedly opposed to all negotiation or arrange- 
ments with him ;—first, because he is a prisoner and not free to 
act; secondly, because he is faithless and therefore unworthy of 
confidence; and thirdly, because of the great certainty of his in- 
ability to fulfill his promises even with the desire to do so. 


He stated further that even if negotiations should be entered 
into and prove successful, he would regret the miscarriage of ven- 
geance and justice. Finally, if any negotiations were undertaken, 
he thought arrangements should be made for transferring the pris- 
oners in exchange for Texan prisoners in Mexico, holding Santa 
Anna till the end of the war.** 

In spite of the opposition of Lamar, and the strong reasons 
given for retaining Santa Anna, the Cabinet entered into an agree- 
ment with him on May 14. By the public agreement, which was 
more in the nature of an armistice, Santa Anna agreed not to 
take up arms, nor use his influence to cause them to be taken up 
during the war for independence. He agreed on withdrawal from 
Texas, and an exchange of prisoners. The Texan authorities, on 
their part, agreed to send Santa Anna to Vera Cruz as soon as it 
should be judged proper. By the secret agreement entered into 
the same day. besides the points mentioned in the public agree- 
ment, he agreed to prepare the cabinet of Mexico to receive the 
mission which the government of Texas might send, so that “by 
negotiations all differences may be settled, and the independence 
that has been declared by the convention may be acknowledged.” 
He agreed, further, that a treaty of commerce, amity, and limits 
between Mexico and Texas, should be established, the territory of 
Texas not to extend beyond the Rio Bravo del Norte. Texas 
agreed that “the present return of General Santa Anna to Vera 
Cruz being indispensable for the purpose of effecting his solemn 
engagements, the government of Texas will provide for his im- 
mediate embarkation for said port.’?° 

The Government was on the point of sending Santa Anna to 
Vera Cruz in accordance with this agreement, when, on June 3, 
Thomas Jefferson Green arrived at Velasco with two hundred and 
thirty volunteers from New Orleans, and on account of their oppo- 
sition prevented his release. At that time, and after, Lamar sup- 


*Tamar Papers, No. 361; Brown, History of Texas, II, 56-60. 
*Yoakum, History of Texas, 11, 526-528; Brown, History of Te«as, II, 
62-64; Lamar Papers, Nos. 365, 366. 
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ported the civil against the military authorities, and joined with 
the President in resisting the demands of Green and his coad- 
jutors for the execution of the prisoner. 

General Houston had been severely wounded in the battle of San 
Jacinto, and found it necessary to go to New Orleans for treat- 
ment. Consequently, he surrendered the command of the army, 
May 5, 1836, to Brigadier-General Rusk, who had resigned as 
Secretary of War. The army under Rusk followed the retreating 
Mexicans as far as Goliad, where they collected and buried the 
bones of Fannin and his men, and then established headquarters 
at Victoria.** Here they were joined by volunteers from the 
United States, increasing the army to about twenty-three hundred 
by July 1.77 
vented the sending of Santa Anna to Vera Cruz, Felix Huston, 
and others who felt themselves specially fitted to command the 
army. The army undoubtedly fell into a state of mutiny. Each 


Among these volunteers were Green, who had pre- 


of the leaders of volunteers was intriguing for the chief command. 
Some of the soldiers held that Sam Houston was still in command 
though absent, and refused to obey the orders of Rusk. It was 
under these circumstances that Rusk appealed to the President 
and Cabinet to appoint a commander-in-chief of the army. Act- 
ing on this request the President and Cabinet, on June 25, ap- 
pointed Lamar, who had resigned as Secretary of War a few days 
before, to be Major-General and Commander-in-Chief of the army. 

It was not until July 14 that Lamar arrived at the camp. In 
the meantime he had been at Brazoria making preparations for 
supplies for the army, and preparing to resist the invasion which 
seemed threatening. He had received numerous letters of con- 
gratulation, and was unprepared to learn when he reached Victoria 
on the 13th that there was considerable opposition to accepting 
him as commander-in-chief. When he arrived at the headquarters 
of the army at Guadalupe the following day, he was met by a com- 
mittee which had been appointed previously, and requested not to 
assume authority as commander-in-chief until the subject could 
be more fully considered by the officers. 

Felix Huston, who had arrived in camp on July 4, according to 
his account, was one of the leaders in the refusal to receive Lamar, 


*Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 177. 
*Tbid., II, 183. 
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though he pretended to be acting only as an agent for the others.** 
At a meeting of the officers shortly after he arrived in camp, 
Huston said, all present were willing to acknowledge the merits 
of Lamar, but that they denied the power of the Cabinet to super- 
sede General Houston and they would not consent to the destruc- 
tion of General Rusk. He suggested the appointment of a com- 
mittee to meet General Lamar and acquaint him with the desires 
of the officers. The committee was appointed, and resolutions 


drawn up as follows: 


Resolved, That this meeting highly appreciate the gallantry and 
worth of General Lamar, and will be at all times ready to receive 
him with the cordiality and respect due to his personal and mili- 
tary acquirements. 

Resolved, That Colonel B. F. Smith and Colonel H. Millard 
be appointed a committee to wait en General Lamar, and tender 
him the respects of this meeting, and inform him that, there being 
some question of the propriety of his appointment by the Presi- 
dent as major-general of the Texan army, by which he is directed 
to assume the chief command of the army, he is requested by the 
officers present not to act in his official capacity of major-general 
until the subject may be more maturely considered by the meeting 
of the officers of the army.*® 

Lamar, unwilling to accept the statement of the officers as to 
the resistance to his assumption of command, determined to ad- 
dress the army. In his speech he dwelt on his service in the 
battle of San Jacinto. Since then he had been on the point of 
returning to the United States when news came that the Mexicans 
were preparing to invade Texas again, and he immediately made 
his plans to join the army. He was not anxious to lead the army 
if they did not want him, but would cheerfully take his place in 
the ranks. After he had spoken Rusk, Green, and Huston spoke, 
and then the army voted. This resulted in only 179 votes for 
Lamar, and probably 1500 against him, most of the opponents 
being in favor of General Sam Houston. Lamar, in his report 
to President Burnet, July 17, said: 


Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 185. Yoakum makes the mistake of 
accepting unquestioningly Huston’s version of this event. The main 
facts related are essentially correct, but it takes no cognizance of the 
intrigues of Green and Huston for the chief command, and the desire 
of Rusk to retain it, largely influenced by them. 


“Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 184, note. 
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Everything is in the utmost confusion and rebellion. On my 
arrival | was informed that I could not be recognized as Com- 
mander in Chief. I proposed to speak to the soldiers, and did 
zo, but was answered by Rusk, Green, and Felix Houston, who car- 
ried the popular current against me. I had an open rupture 
with Genl Rusk. believing it to be the secret arrangements of his 
to supplant me. Some hostile correspondence ensued; which in- 
stead of leading to further difficulty, has resulted in this arrange- 
ment, viz, that he is to recognize my orders in the future; that 
the regulars and about 6 or 8 volunteer companies are to march 
to another encampment under my command; where I shall issue 
my orders as Commander in Chief to the balance of the army of 
Texas, and if Green and Felix Houston still maintain their present 
attitude of rebellion to my authority, I shall punish them by 
Court Martial if possible, and if not shall report them to Con- 
gress. You will perceive from this dreadful state of affairs the 
high and absolute necessity of convening a Congress. 


Before he had finished his report, however, the plan outlined 
had become untenable. “Since writing the above,” he added in a 
postscript, 


Genl Rusk has recd a letter from Genl Greene stating his de- 
termination not to obey any orders issued by virtue of my author- 
ity denying the validity and constitutionality of my appointment. 
yen] Rusk says he will new stand by me in defense of the Civil 
authority; he sees his own power departing as well as mine; 
the whole has been produced by his desire for promotion, and 
finding that his new allies are not aiming at his support but at 
their own aggrandizement, he is willing to cooperate with me; 
but I fear that nothing that he can now do will be of any service 
in the cause of restoring that authority which his previous con- 
duct has prostrated.*” 


Realizing the hopelessness of securing control of the army with 
Green and Huston intriguing against him, Lamar withdrew. The 
failure of the Mexicans to make the threatened invasion caused the 
army to become reduced shortly after, and apparently no ill re- 
sults followed the mutiny. That the opposition of the army was 
net due to any unpopularity of Lamar is evident, for in spite of 
this seeming reverse he continued to hold the esteem of the people 
for a number of years, receiving in succession election to the Vice- 
Presidency and the Presidency. 

On July 23, 1836, President Burnet issued a proclamation call- 


“Lamar Papers, No. 414. 
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ing for the election of a President, Vice-President, and Congress. 
At the same time the voters were to vote on the ratification of the 
Constitution which had been adopted by the Convention in March, 
and to decide upon the question of annexation to the United States. 
The election resulted in the choice of Houston as President and 
Lamar as Vice-President. The Constitution was adopted, and the 
vote for annexation, if it could be obtained, was almost unanimous. 
There was only a nominal opposition to Lamar, and his majority 
over all opponents was 2,699." 

The Constitution provided for the installation of the new gov- 
ernment on the second Monday in December. The new Congress 
had assembled on the fourth of October, however, and there was 
considerable agitation in Congress for the installation of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President at an earlier period than that provided 
by the Constitution. Consequently, on October 22, Burnet an- 
nounced his readiness to retire, and as Vice-President de Zavala 
had resigned the preceding day, the Constitutional President and 
Vice-President were inaugurated. Lamar confided to his diary 
the current impression that Burnet had been forced out by Hous- 
ton’s activity, and foreshadowed his own failure to get along har- 
moniously with Houston. He wrote: 


Houston was so anxious to enter upon the duties of his office, 
that Burnet was forced by the threats of members of Congress 
that if he did not retire for the new President he would be pushed 
out. The Constitutional period for the installation of the Presi- 
dent had not arrived as yet by a month. Houston could not wait. 
Burnet was forced to retire. Austin advised him to do it for the 
sake of peace; and insinuated that if he did not Congress would 
probably push him out. This was the first act of the government, 
a palpable violation of the Constitution. That little month Hous- 
ton could not wait; nor could the hungry expectants brook the 
delay who were looking forward to presidential favors.** 


Lamar delivered his inaugural address to both houses of Con- 
gress on October 22, and on the 24th he addressed the Senate on 
taking his seat as presiding officer. He stated that he was entirely 
lacking in knowledge of parliamentary procedure, but prom- 
ised to be impartial. He said that he could not be expected to 
exercise any influence over legislation, but he wished to call their 


“Brown, History of Texas, II, 99. 
=Lamar Papers, No. 521. 
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attention to two evils, defamation of the character of opponents, 
and “Party.” By party he did not mean taking sides on any 
measure, but organizations for advancing the interests of some 
favorite, thus recalling his own experience with party organization 
in his race for Congress in 1833.%* 

As presiding officer in the Senate Lamar’s duties were not oner- 
ous, and for several months after his inauguration he busied him- 
self collecting material for a history of Texas. The adjournment 
of Congress on December 21, had given him all the time needed 
for this, and he traveled over the Republic collecting material 
from original settlers.** 

In May, 1837, Lamar returned to Georgia for a visit. He 
was received with honor everywhere. Many public dinners were 
given him, and he found all the opportunities he desired for mak- 
ing public addresses. He had hardly arrived in Georgia, how- 
ever, before his friends in Texas began importuning him to re- 
turn. Richard R. Royall wrote him on May 7, urging him to re- 
turn to Texas to look after his presidential prospects.** Com- 
plaints were made of Houston’s incompetency, his excesses in 
drinking and gambling, and his evident wish to retire. Finally, 
the Senate, September 30, 1837, passed in secret session a reso- 
lution “requesting and enjoining” him to return in view of Hous- 
ton’s illness and a threatened invasion by the Mexicans.*° He re- 
turned in the latter part of October and resumed his seat as pre- 
siding officer of the Senate on November 8, when he delivered his 
customary address. 

It seems that almost from the beginning Lamar was looked upon 
as the logical successor to Houston in the presidency. The let- 
ters I have referred to all spoke of the necessity for Lamar’s return 
in order to look after his presidential prospects. The first formal 
move toward putting his name before the people was on December 
1, 1837, when eleven out of the fourteen members of the Senate 
sent him a letter asking him to accept the nomination. They 
wrote: 

“Lamar Papers, No. 469. 

*Among his collected papers for this period are Reminiscences of 
Henry Smith, 1788-1836; Reminiscences of Richard R. Royall, 1835- 
1836; Miscellaneous Notes on the history of Austin and Texas; Peter 
W. Grayson’s visit to Mexico to release Austin. 

*Lamar Papers, No. 550. 

“Lamar Papers, Nos. 554, 558, 598, 601. 
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In our anxiety to select the most suitable person to fill the office 
of President of this Republic, at the expiration of the term of 
General Sam Houston, we are satisfied from a knowlede of your 
character civil and military that you would be his most appropriate 
successor. 

We respectfully request that you would inform us if you will 
permit your name to be used as a candidate for that high office. 
In making this request we are confident and happy in the belief 
that we express the wishes of a large majority of our fellow 
citizens.** 


Before responding to this letter, Lamar, on December 7, wrote 
a note to T. J. Rusk, who had also been mentioned as a candidate 
for the presidency, asking Rusk’s intentions with regard to the 
office, and expressing his intention to decline the nomination 
should Rusk desire to run. The action of both of these men under 
these circumstances is so unusual that I feel constrained to quote 
it in full. Lamar wrote: 


I have just received a letter from several distinguished gentle- 
men, our mutual friends inviting me [to| become a candidate for 
the next Presidency. As you have been spoken of frequently for 
the same high office [ am anxious to see you before I give a final 
answer. It is important that harmony at all times should be pre- 
served in our country and at the present period any violent con- 
test for the Chief Magistry could not fail to be extremely preju- 
dicial to the peace and prosperity of the country, but might prove 
fatal to its best hopes. I know that you as well as myself must 
deprecate these consequences, and with a view to avoid them, I 
think it all important that we should have a free and unreserved 
conference and by comparing our views come to some conclusion 
which whilst it may be satisfactory to ourselves will be most con- 
ducive to public interest. T shall be at my room at about 2 o’clock, 
when I hope it will be convenient for you to call upon me. 


To this letter Rusk responded on the same day as follows: 


Your note of this morning has been received informing me of a 
request having been made by several distinguished gentlemen to 
you to become a candidate for the Presidency of the Republic 
at the next election and desiring a free and unreserved conference 
between us on that subject before you answer their communication. 
I fully subscribe to the propriety of the course you suggest and 


“Tamar Papers, No. 623. The Senators signing this were S. H. Ever- 
itt, J. S. Lester, I. W. Burton, Wm. H. Wharton, E. Raines, A. C. 
Horton, John Dunn, S. C. Robertson, D. Rowlett, G. W. Barnett, and 
Edward T. Branch. 
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am proud to say that it gives me another proof in addition to the 
many I have already had of your patriotism and desire to promote 
the harmony and good of the country. From a press of business 
it will not be in my power to call at your room at 2 o’clock this 
evening but I hope you will not on my account have any hesitancy 
in giving your consent to the request alluded to as there is no 
design or desire on my part to have my name before the people 
for any office whatever. As the representative of my country I 
feel bound to discharge to the best of my abilities the duties of 
the Station; but beyond this my private affairs and domestic obli- 
gations so long neglected imperiously demand my attention and 
will not permit me to think of public life beyond the discharge 
of those military obligations in the hour of danger which I hold 
paramount to all other considerations. But I shall be pleased, 
dear sir, to see your name before the people for the office of Chief 
Magistrate and shall be happy to sustain you in your labors for 
the welfare of the country to which we are both under many obli- 
gations for confidence reposed and honors conferred. 


After the receipt of this letter, Lamar replied to the Senators 
accepting their suggestion that he stand for the presidency. He 
expressed his gratitude that the request came from those over 
whom he had presided in the Senate. “I can only say in answer,” 
he said, “that I came to this country for the sole purpose of sub- 
serving the great objects of the revolution. Until those objects 
are fully achieved, I do not feel myself at liberty to decline the 
duties of any station, however high or humble to which the voice 
of my fellow citizens may call me.”** 

The nomination of Lamar by the Senate was followed by public 
meetings which nominated him throughout the Republic. The 
first of these was at Richmond, his home town, on April 17, 1838, 
when he and Burnet were nominated. On April 21, a meeting at 
Columbia took similar action. On April 23, a large public meet- 
ing in Galveston nominated Lamar. A large gathering met in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives in Houston on May 19, 
and after much oratory adopted resolutions favoring the election 
of Lamar to the presidency. These nominations were all from 
west of the Trinity. On May 10 a public meeting at San Augus- 
tine, in the extreme east, nominated Lamar and Joseph Rowe.*” 
The opposition was represented by the candidacy of Peter W. 
Grayson, who had been Attorney-General in Burnet’s cabinet and 

> 


“Lamar Papers. No. 631; Telegraph and Texas Register, June 2, 1838. 


"Telegraph and Texas Register, April 25, May 2, June 2, 1838. 
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later commissioner to the United States; James Collingsworth, the 
first chief-justice of the Supreme Court, and Robert Wilson. 

The campaign abounded in personalities. Lamar was accused 
of getting more than his legal share of public land,*® which was 
denied by his friends. He was accused of being ineligible for the 
presidency, not having been a citizen for three years. In reply to 
this, he brought out affidavits from men showing that he had made 
a public address at Washington in the summer of 1835 in which 
he announced his purpose of becoming a citizen of Texas. He 
stated, also, that it was strange that after the public service he 
had performed the question of his eligibility should come up.‘ 
The Galveston Civilian, which was especially bitter against Lamar, 
claimed that he was afflicted with partial insanity. To this the 
Telegraph and Texas Register replied that “we sincerely regret 
that his disorder is not contagious, in order that the country might 
reap some benefit from it even before election.”** An effort was 
made to turn the election aleng sectional lines, and Lamar, the 
candidate of the West. was constantly urged by his friends in the 
Kast to concentrate his campaign in that section. 

The election was to be held on September 3. Before that time 
both of Lamar’s principal opponents had committed suicide, Gray- 
son by shooting himself at Bean’s Station, Tennessee, and Col- 
lingsworth by drowning in Galveston Bay. It seems evident that 
Lamar would have been elected by an overwhelming majority had 
his opponents lived and continued in the race. There was some 
effort made to turn all the opposition to Collingsworth after the 
death of Grayson on July 9, but with little success. The death 
of Collingsworth shortly after that of Grayson made any oppo- 
sition hopeless. Wilson had never been considered seriously in the 
race, and the election resulted in his receiving only 252 votes, while 
Lamar received 6,995.4° The only real contest was for Vice-Presi- 
dent, and D. G. Burnet, on the Lamar ticket, was elected by a 
majority of 776 votes over the combined votes of A. C. Horton 
and Joseph Rowe. 

(Continued. ) 
“Quoted from the Galveston Civilian, in Telegraph and Texas Register, 


August 4, 1838. 
“Lamar Papers, No. 746; Telegraph and Texas Register, June 30, 1838. 
“Telegraph and Texas Register, June 30, 1838. 
“Thrall, Pictorial History of Texas, 300; Bancroft, North Mexican 
States and Texas, II, 313; Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 245. 
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JAMES W. FANNIN, JR., IN THE TEXAS REVOLUTION 
RUBY CUMBY SMITH 
Cuaprer III 
FANNIN AND THE MATAMOROS EXPEDITION 


1. The Inauguration of the Expedition and the Quarrel Between 
the Governor and the Council 


Before noticing in detail Fannin’s connection with the Mata- 
moros Expedition, let us turn to the workings of the Provisional 
Government of Texas and consider how this expedition was in- 
augurated, and how because of it the Provisional Government 
failed completely and could not provide for the defence of Texas 
in the Campaign of 1836.%° 

Ever since the beginning of the Revolution, the Matamoros Ex- 
pedition had had many advocates, especially in the Council of the 
Provisional Government. It will be recalled that the Consulta- 
tion on adjourning had approved the plan for such an expedition,** 
and after the adjournment of the Consultation, the Council had 
urged it as the natural step, if the declarations of that body to 
restore the Constitution of 1824 and their promise to co-operate 
with the Mexican Liberals in an effort to overthrow the Central- 
ists were to be regarded as sincere. P. Dimit, the commandant 
at Goliad, was one of the first to urge the government to consider 
the matter. In a letter*’ dated December 2, he says: 

If this [the expedition to Matamoros] or some other movement 
like this, is not adopted, which will enable us to hurl the thunder 
back in the very atmosphere of the enemy, drag him, and with 
him the war out of Texas, her resources and her blood must con- 
tinue to flow, from the centre to the frontier. If this is done, 
the paralyzing effects, and the immediate calamities of war, will 
be greatly mitigated. The revenue of the port of Matamoros, now 
applied to support an unprovoked, unnatural, and unjust war, 
against us, would then be used in defraying the expense of the 
war, against him. . . . 

“This section is mainly the summary of an article by W. Roy Smith, 
“The Quarrel between Governor Smith and the Council of the Provi- 
sional Government of Texas,” in THE QUARTERLY, V, 269-346. 

*Smith, as cited, THE QUARTERLY, V, 288. 

“Foote, Texas and the Texans, II, 184-5. 
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Again, the adoption and tmpetwous execution of the plan here 
proposed, might enable us to barter the war off, for a speedy and 
honorable peace. The enemy, when he found it visited upon his 
head, and saw the lightning at a distance, might adopt effectual 
measures to protect himself against its consuming progress, by 
offering a compromise, on our own terms. And should he not do 
this, the presence of a victorious force in Matamoros, having Gen- 
eral Zavala for a nominal leader, and a counter-revolutionizing 
flag, the liberal of all classes would immediately join us, the neu- 
tral would gather confidence, both in themselves and us, and the 
parasites of centralism in that section, would be effectually panic- 
struck and paralyzed. In this way, a respectable army might be 
immediately organized here, principally of materials to commence 
active operations on the interior. 

The plan for the expedition had been warmly sanctioned by the 
volunteers around Bexar. Indeed, Yoakum says it criginated 
there because of the representations of Dr. James Grant,** who 
planned it with the hope of obtaining aid of the Mexican Liberals. 
A letter of Grant’s, widely published, represented that Acapulco, 
Guadalaxara, and Puebla, as well as Valladolid, Oajaca, Zacatecas, 
and Durango could be counted on in general as being opposed to 
Santa Anna, that Tamaulipas, and Nuevo Leon would rise the 
moment an attack was made on Matamoros, and that San Luis 
Potosi would instantly follow. Moreover, Yoakum states,*® that 
on November 29, before the idea of storming Bexar got a hold in 
camp, Major Morris of the New Orleans Greys, a company of vol- 
unteers recently arrived from the United States, informed Hous- 
ton that about two hundred and twenty-five men had determined 
to set out the next morning from Bexar for Matamoros and the 
interior of Mexico. These men, he said, were nearly all from the 
United States. He further stated that they would be joined by 
one hundred and fifty more men, then on their way from the 
United States, and that in the end their force would consist of 
from 5,000 to 8,000 men, who were awaiting them; furthermore, 

8Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 184-5. 

Grant was a wealthy Seotchman owning extensive estates in Parras 
in Coahuila. In connection with Dr. J. C. Beales he had attempted to 
settle a colony of eight hundred families between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande rivers. His colony had been abandoned in 1834. He was 
an active Federalist and had been a member of the legislature of 
Coahuila and Texas when that body was dispersed by Cos. He was 


opposed to a declaration of independence by the Texans, and possibly 
for selfish reasons wished Texas to remain a part of Mexico. 


“Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 23. 
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that if they were disappointed in marching to Matamoros, they 
would return to the United States. Concerning these two letters, 
Johnson says*® that Dr. Grant’s letter was a private one, which 
got into print, and that nothing of the contents of Morris’s letter 
was publicly known in the army before Bexar. 

Be that as it may, certainly after the successful storming of 
Bexar and the enforced retreat of Cos (December 5-15), the Mata- 
moros fever seized the volunteers in earnest, and the Matamoros 
Expedition seemed more feasible than ever. The majority of 
these soldiers were from the United States, and other volunteers 
from the United States were constantly coming in, eager to fight 
the Mexicans. Since there were no Mexicans in Texas to fight, 
and since no plan of campaign had as yet been definitely arranged, 
it seemed all out of reason to these undisciplined fighters to sit 
idly in camp for a month or two, waiting for a Mexican army to 
attack them before they should have the opportunity of fighting. 
Hence it was that the Matamoros Expedition, which would give 
them immediate fighting and something to look forward to, ap- 
pealed to them so strongly. 

The objects of this expedition have been variously stated, but 
perhaps no one has expressed them so concisely as has John Sowers 
Brooks,*! Adjutant of the Georgia Volunteers, when the expedition 
was actually under way. He says: 


The objects of this expedition appear to me to be not a sys- 
tematic invasion of Mexico, but primarily to give employment to 
the volunteers and lastly to secure, if practicable, a foothold in 
Mexico, to carry the war out of Texas and to sustain ourselves 


“His statement is copied in Wooten (editor), 4 Comprehensive His- 
tory of Texas, I, 195-6. 

"John Sowers Brooks was born in Virginia in 1814. He had served 
in the United States Marine Corps for eleven months before coming to 
Texas to fight in the Revolution. Shortly after landing at Velasco, 
December 20, 1835, he was made adjutant of the Georgia Battalion of 
Permanent Volunteers, and accompanied that battalion when it started 
from Velasco under Fannin to undertake the Matamoros Expedition. 
The expedition got no further than Goliad, and Brooks was there dur- 
ing the trying six weeks the volunteers held that fort. In February, 
1836, he resigned his position as adjutant and became aide to Fannin. 
He was also chief engineer, and had charge of the ammunition and 
artillery. His letters covering the dates December 23. 1835,-March 10, 
1836, published in THe QuaRTERLY, IX, 157-209, are valuable in that 
they give us an accurate contemporary picture of the ill-fated Mata- 
moros Expedition. 
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upon the enemies means until a more formidable and better con- 
certed plan of invasien can be arranged.*? 


Practically all the military leaders had favored the Matamoros 
Expedition when it was first proposed. It will be recalled that 
the report of the committee recommending the expedition to the 
Consultation declared that Austin thought that such an expedition 
would cripple the enemy and distract his movements. Down to 
the eve of his departure to the United States, Austin, it seems, 
took the expedition as a matter of course. In a letter written on 
December 22. 1835, to the Council, he, however, expressed him- 
self as opposed to T'exas sending an invading force against Mata- 
moros except in the capacity of auxiliary troops, so as to keep the 
Federalist party from turning against the Texans. “General 
Mexia,” he says, “ought to have commanded the expedition against 
Matamoros and only waited to be asked by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment to do so.’’** 

Governor Smith and General Houston at first approved the plan 
of the expedition, and on December 17, 1835, Houston, in obedi- 
ence to the orders of Governor Smith, had directed James Bowie, 
in case he could obtain the services of a sufficient number of men 
for the purpose, to proceed to Matamoros, reduce the place, and 
retain possession until further orders.4* There was some delay, 
however, in Bowie’s receiving this order, and its provisions were 
not carried out. 

Meanwhile, the Council had warmly been favoring the expedi- 
tion and making their own plans with regard to it. Having been 
advised*® by Governor Smith to keep the volunteers actively and 
profitably employed, they determined to use these troops in effect- 
ing the Matamoros Expedition. As a preliminary step, they be- 
gan to ascertain the views of many of the leading volunteer officers 
concerning the proposed expedition. In the Lamar Papers there 
are preserved the views of two of these officers, Travis and Frank 
W. Johnson. In a private letter to the lieutenant-governor, in 
which he declined the appointment of major in the artillery and 
recommended Frank W. Johnson for the place, Travis declared 


“THE QUARTERLY, IX, 175. 

*Brown History of Texas, I, 463-5. 

“Houston to Bowie, Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 454. 

“Broadsides, Address to the People of Texas by the Council, January 
12, 1836. Lamar Papers. 
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that he intended to join the expedition if one were gotten up, 
unless prohibited by superior orders, adding, however, that he 
would execute to the best of his ability any command which the 
Council might see proper to confer on him.*® 

Frank W. Johnson*? wrote that he had long been interested in 
such an expedition, but pointed out the necessity of having at 
least five hundred men to undertake it. In the meantime, he 
thought that the necessary preparations, as regards stores, ammu- 
nition, artillery, etc., could be made. Matamoros, he said, had 
only two hundred soldiers, very little inclined to support the cause 
of centralism or to oppose the favorers of federalism. A premature 
movement to throw off the yoke had already been attempted by 
the people there; big parties of enemies were reported at Laredo 
and Rio Grande; and now that the present intentions of the Coun- 
cil were known, a large number of Mexican Federals would join 
the Texans. “The movement,” he declared, 


is appropriate and should not be lost, and you may rely on my 
joining it with every soldier that can be spared. . . . The 
discipline already established in the volunteer army will render 
us doubly formidable, and if we are not interfered with by the 
officers of the regular army (according to the provisions of the 
Gen’! Council in the decree establishing the regular army) you can 
rely on all going well and to your wishes. 

Volunteers arriving from the U. S. declare that they will imme- 
diately quit us if we pretend to independence, as they consider the 
war in that case interminable. They also are in favor of offensive 
measures. 


On the same day that Johnson wrote this letter, the committee 
on military affairs in the council, having had under consideration 
information in another letter** of Johnson’s to the effect that the 
centralists were trying to unite all parties against the Texans by 
saying that they were “fighting for independence instead of for lib- 
erty and the Constitution,” as well as other information regarding 
the plans of the Mexican army, urged Governor Smith to undertake 
a speedy concentration of troops on the frontier. They recommend- 
ed that J. W. Fannin be ordered to the west to take command of the 


regular and auxiliary troops; that Travis be ordered to the frontier 
“Travis to Robinson, December 17, 1835. Lamer Papers. 
“Johnson to Robinson, December 25, 1835. Lamar Papers. 
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with all the troops he could bring under his command; and that 
general defensive or offensive operations be begun at once, either 
from Copano or San Patricio. They further resolved that no 
officer of the regular army of Texas should receive pay until he 
was in actual service under the orders of the commander-in-chief. 

In thus advising the commander-in-chief to undertake the Mata- 
moros Expedition, the Council acted according to its rights ;*° 
but Houston hesitated about undertaking the expedition, both be- 
cause of the necessity of his occupying a central position, and 
because his presence was unnecessary “where a subordinate could 
discharge every duty.” 

Though it is undoubtedly true that Houston hesitated for the 
reasons above stated; yet for still other reasons he was loath to go. 
The fact is that the feeling for independence had begun to seize 
strongly on the people of Texas,®° and since the success of the 
Matamoros Expedition would bind Texas closer to Mexico, Hous- 
ton was unwilling to obey the wishes of the Council in the matter. 

While Houston was hesitating about obeying the orders of the 
Council concerning the expedition, Johnson came from Bexar to 
San Felipe, and on January 3 reported to the Council that, under 
the authority of a letter directed to his predecessor, General Burle- 
son, he had already ordered the expedition, and that the troops 
had chosen him to lead it. He now asked the Council to grant 
him authority to make the expedition—which they promptly did, 
taking steps also to purchase two vessels, the William Robbins and 
the Invincible, to co-operate with him. 

On January 6, however, Johnson declined to take part in the 
expedition, presumably because of the violent opposition of Gov- 
ernor Smith. The next day he again changed his mind and de- 
termined to make it. 

Meanwhile, both Fannin’s and Johnson’s views on the subject 
having been obtained, in consequence of Johnson’s declining to 
act as agent, Fannin was appointed. His powers were extensive. 
He was to raise, collect. and concentrate at or as near the Port of 
Copano as convenience or safety would admit all volunteer troops 
willing to enter into an expedition against Matamoros, wherever 
hey might be found, at the mouth of the Brazos, the city of Bexar, 


“THE QUARTERLY, V, 315. 
“Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 47. 
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or elsewhere, whether in Texas or arriving in Texas: and when the 
volunteers were thus collected and concentrated, he was to report 
either to the commanding general, or to the Governor and Council, 
as he might prefer, agreeably to the seventh section of the ordi- 
nance and decree of December 5, 1836, which provided for the 
raising of an auxiliary corps to the regular army; and he was to 
continue to report from time to time as the expedition progressed. 
He was authorized to call upon Thomas F. McKinney, the general 
agent of the commissary department, or any public agent, store- 
keeper, or supplying officer of the government, for munitions of 
war, provisions and transportation; to negotiate a loan of three 
thousand dollars at not more than ten per cent interest; to hold 
an election for a commander and other officers, agreeably to the 
law regulating the auxiliary and volunteer corps. After he had 
concentrated the troops, be was authorized to make a descent upon 
Matamoros, if he deemed it practicable, to take Matamoros, or 
such other point or points or places, as he thought proper; and 
he was empowered to appoint agents as he thought necessary to 
aid in the accomplishment of his object, and to delegate to such 
agents powers not inconsistent with his own powers.°* 

The Council, now learning of Johnson’s determination to make 
the expedition, again conferred the authority on him, but did not 
take away Fannin’s authority. Houston claimed that he was being 
superseded in command, and Governor Smith, anxious perhaps to 
forestall the Council, ordered him to the front, for which place he 
left on January 8, 1836. 

The culmination of the quarrel between the Governor and Coun- 
cil was brought on by a report made to Houston by Lieutenant 
Colonel Neill, whom Johnson had left in charge of Bexar. This 
report told of the miserable condition of the garrison at that place, 
stating that the volunteers on leaving had taken with them all 
available supplies. Houston sent the report to Governor Smith, 
who, on reading it, was beside himself with rage. On January 
10, he sent a message to the Council which contained the most 
violent language, declaring that the condition of the garrison at 
Bexar called forth the indignant feelings of every honest man. 
He characterized the Matamoros Expedition as a predatory expe- 
dition, disorganizing in its nature and ruinous in its effects. He 
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referred to a portion of the Council as “Judases,” “scoundrels,” 
“wolves,” and “parracides,” stating that a convention had been 
called that would afford a sovereign remedy to their vile machi- 
nations. He likewise declared that unless they made to the world 
the necessary acknowledgment of their error, “furnishing expenses 
to give circulation and publicity’ to the same, that their body 
would be adjourned till March 1, and that he would continue to 
discharge his duties as commander-in-chief of the army and navy 
and see that the laws were executed. 

The Council next day adopted resolutions to the effect that they 
were the “immediate representatives of a sovereign people” and 
that they would sustain the dignity of the government. They 
then deposed the Governor, and preferred certain charges and 
specifications against him. Later in the day, they swore in Lieu- 
tenant Governor Robinson as “acting governor of Texas.” 

Thus the breach between the Governor and Council was com- 
plete. Robinson sent in his first message on January 14, strongly 
urging the prosecution of the war against the Centralists and the 
immediate reduction of Matamoros.*? 

But just at this juncture some of the Council members were 
anxious to join the army, and foreseeing that their body would 
be left without a quorum, they provided for two standing com- 
mittees to act in place of the Council, and they likewise conferred 
certain powers on the acting governor in case no quorum should 
be present. The committees were the Finance Committee, and 
the Advisory Committee to assist the governor in his duties. After 
January 17 there was really no quorum present, and from that 
time till March 1, Texas was left in “doubt and uncertainty as 
to the existence of any legal and responsible authority or any 
acknowledged source of power.” Houston still addressed his 
official communications to Governor Smith and the garrison at 
Bexar sided with Smith, but the volunteers under Fannin and 
Johnson sided mainly with the Council. Each faction surfeited 
the public with explanations, but the people in general took but 
little interest in the matter.** Even the most tragic appeals of 
Fannin subsequently failed to rouse them, and the Mexicans were 


upon them before they realized their situation. 


STHE QUARTERLY, V, 321-334. 
“THE QUARTERLY, V, 335. 
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Thus was the Matamoros Expedition the occasion of the failure 
of the Provisional Government of Texas, and thus because of it 
was the defence of Texas paralyzed. Though it is true that the 
acticn of Governor Smith and General Houston broke up the ex- 
pedition, yet the western outposts were not abandoned, and it re- 
quired little military skill on the part of the Mexicans to capture 
them. Commenting on the Matamoros Expedition, Garrison 
says :"4 


What the result of a little more energy directed that way would 
have been remains among the untried issues. There are some who 
believe that it would have been effective only in dividing and 
weakening the Texas forces; but others are of the opinion that if 
the invading Mexicans had been met with the whole strength of 
Texas and with the spirit afterwards displayed in the Alamo, 
they would never have reached the Anglo-American settlements 
after all. 


2. The First Month of the Matamoros Expedition 


Fannin proceeded to his work as agent for the Provisionel Gov- 
ernment with energy and enthusiasm. On January 9, he pub- 
lished in the Telegraph and Texas Register an appeal for all vol- 
unteers who felt disposed to keep the war out of Texas and cripple 
the resources of the enemy at home to rendezvous at San Patricio 
between the 24th and the 27th of January and to report to 
the officer in charge. 

On January 10, Johnson issued a like proclamation, urging 
“all friends of freedom of whatever name or nation” to join him 
in marching under the Flag of 1824. The first attack he de- 
clared would be on Matamoros, and it was expected that the whole 
volunteer army of Texas would take up the line of march from 
San Patricio between the 25th and 30th of January. 

Commenting on the fact that the command of the expedition 
had been given to two officers instead of to one, Smith says :°° 


Two ambitious officers, neither of whom was subordinate to 
the other, could hardly be expected to act with that harmony 
necessary to insure the success of such an undertaking. The expe- 
dition may, in a manner, then, be said to have been a failure from 
the very beginning. 


“Garrison, Texas, 204. 
“THE QUARTERLY, V, 321. 
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Be that as it may; yet from the general tone of Johnson’s letters 
preserved in the Lamar Papers, as well as from later statements** 
of Johnson and of Reuben R. Brown, a survivor of the expedition. 
it seems that Fannin and Johnson had, at least, some friendly 
understanding. Fannin, in his letter to Robinson and the Council 
on February 7, 1836, referred to the division under Johnson as 
the “Advance Division of the Volunteer Army.” 

Leaving out of the discussion the question of the wisdom of 
attempting the expedition, it is doubtful whether, starting when 
they did, the volunteers would ever have succeeded in taking Mata- 
moros, not only because of the early appearance in that region of 
the Mexican general Urrea, who, fully informed of their move- 
ments, possessed sufficient forces and equipment to block any 
progress they might make, but also because of the active personal 
opposition of General Houston among them. 

On January 15, 1836, only eight days after Fannin was author- 
ized to undertake the expedition, Santa Anna at his place of 
rendezvous at Saltillo,®* had notice of it, and at once dispatched 
General Urrea to Matomoros to begin operations along the coast 
to Lipantitlan.®® Urrea found a decided sentiment for the Con- 
stitution of 1824 in Tamaulipas, but his presence in that province 
lessened the ardor of the Mexicans for it.°’ His force consisted 
of both cavalry and infantry, and it is estimated at from 500 to a 
thousand.®® His troops reached Matamoros on January 31, where 
they remained till February 17. 

In the meantime the volunteers had begun assembling in the 
neighborhood of Copano, the rendezvous proposed by Houston for 

Baker, 7exas Scrap Book, 81; Brown, History of Texas, 1. 545. 


*Urrea, Diario, 6. 

‘*Lipantitlan was a small fort on the Nueces, which had been cap- 
tured by the Texan volunteers under Captain Westover early in Novem- 
ber, 1835, shortly after the capture of Goliad by Dimit.—Linn, John J., 
Reminiscences of Fifty Years in Texas, 118-22. 

“Diario, 7. He says: “The inhabitants of the northern villages from 
Matamoros as far as Guerrero showed themselves decidedly in favor of 
the Constitution of 1824, and believing that the colonies sympathized 
with them, they kept in touch with them and were ready to take up 
arms and join the cause. I took every opportunity to keep them peace- 
able, giving them to understand what the real intentions of these col- 
onists were. So I managed to keep them quiet.” 


“Urrea states in his Diario that his force numbered 550 men, and 


that he left 200 of these in Matamoros to march later. Diario, 7. Pot- 
ter declares that he counted from 900 to 1000 in Urrea’s division. Linn. 
John, J., Reminiscences of Fifty Years in Texas, 129. 
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the descent on Matamoros. At Goliad there had been stationed 
a small company of regulars since Dimit seized that post in Octo- 
ber, 1835. Colonel Grant, who with two hundred volunteers left 
San Antonio on December 30, 1835,°! reached Goliad a week later. 
There he experienced some trouble in getting supplies from Dimit, 
who had “hoisted the flag of independence” ;** but Dimit finally 
gave him provisions for a three months’ campaign. General 
Houston, accompanied by Bowie, G. W. Hockley and other officers, 
arriving a few days later, a general parade was ordered for the 
purpose of reorganizing the troops and explaining to them the 
orders of the Provisional Government. Houston’s address com- 
pletely defeated the object of Grant, and next day Grant’s troops 
marched with Houston to Refugio, where Houston went for the 
purpose of dissuading Colonel Ward’s men from the expedition.®* 

The arrival of Johnson at Refugio on January 20 with the reso- 
lutions of the General Council authorizing the expedition greatly 
angered Houston, and he at once addressed the soldiers there, de- 
nouncing the expedition.** He recognized in it the intention to 
supersede him,®* and believing that if he remained with the army 
the evils which might befall the expedition would be ascribed to 
him, he immediately returned to Washington, and on January 28 
obtained a furlough from Governor Smith till March 1. 

Colonel Ward’s men had not arrived at Refugio, but Houston’s 
speech made such a profound impression on the volunteers who 
were there that many of them abandoned the expedition entirely, 
leaving Johnson and Grant with only from 60 to 70 men.** These 


"Statement of Johnson to Council, January 3. 

“Statement of Captain W. G. Cooke furnished Lamar in 1840. Lamar 
Papers. 

“Houston to Smith, January 17, 1836, Brown, History of Texas, 1, 527. 

Colonel Ward, it will be remembered. was colonel of the Georgia ve! 
unteers whom Fannin had welcomed into Texas in December. 1835. Ward 
was later major of the Georgia Battalion of Permancnt Volunteers. 
when they were stationed at Goliad. 

“Baker, Texas Scrap Book, 81. Houston declared that the expedition 
was both unwise and unauthorized. 

“Houston to Smith, January 30, 1836. Yoakum, Mistory of Tewras, |. 
460-470. 

“Brown, History of Texas, I, 517, says 64. Urrea states that he killed 
16 at San Patricio and captured 24 and that Grant’s men numbered in 
all 41 killed and six captured, making 87 with Johnson and Grant. 
Diario, 9-10. Captain Cooke’s statement is that they did not have 
over 75. 
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retired to San Patricio, where they remained till Fannin arrived 
at Refugio. 

While these efforts were being directed against the expedition, 
Fannin was proceeding to his undertaking with all possible haste. 
On January 21, 1836, only three days after the schedule time as 
announced in his call to the volunteers,** he wrote the governor 
and council that if the weather permitted their crossing the bar, 
he hoped to embark about two hundred and fifty of the Georgia 
Battalion of Permanent Volunteers at Velasco for Copano.** 
These, he reported, were only a part of his force, for at Matagorda 
there were “near 100” more under Captain Shakleford."® He had 
sent forward officers to get teams and carts to transport the camp 
equipage to the place of rendezvous at San Patricio, and now he 
urged the sending of provisions and volunteers to Copano. He 
also called attention to the fact that Galveston Island and Pass 
Caballo should be fortified with the cannon already on hand, and 
said that volunteers for this express purpose should be raised, 
declaring that it was folly to expect such work to be accomplished 
by regulars,*” and adding: “You may rely upon it that we will 
not have 1000 of them in Texas by May—-and if this expedition 
prospers as contemplated, you need not desire it.” 

In this letter he also expressed a willingness to serve under Gen- 
eral Houston, if that officer would obey the wishes of the Council. 

The expedition started on January 24,1 and on the fourth day 
of February debarked at Copano. The next day they marched 
to Refugio. 


Fannin had trouble in securing boats; but finally engaged the Colum- 
bus and the Flora. He himself went on the Invincible. 


The number is not exact. In his letter of January 28, he stated that 


he had about 200. 

°Fannin to the Governor and Council, January 21, 1836. Lamar 
Papers. 

Shackleford was a physician from Courtland, Alabama, who collected 
» to Texas to fight in the Revo- 


a company of about sixty men, and cam 
January, 1836, 


iution. He landed at Matagorda in the latter part of 
but did not go by boat to Copano with Fannin, as Fannin expected. 
Instead, he went overland to Goliad, by the way of Texana and Vic- 
toria, reaching Goliad on February 12. He surrendered with the other 
volunteers on the retreat from Goliad, but his life was spared because 
He had a son, however, who was massacred. 


he was a physician. 
”The number of “regulars” at no time during the Revolution possibly 
exceeded one hundred men. THE QUARTERLY, IX, 235. 
1J. S. Brooks to Mary Ann Brooks, March 4, 1836. 


IX, 3, 187. 


THE QUARTERLY, 
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On February 4, Fannin received most encouraging news from 
Johnson, who at San Patricio was awaiting his arrival to take up 
the line of march to the Rio Grande, regarding the troubles Santa 
Anna was experiencing in “centralizing” Mexico and the assist- 
ance which the Texans might expect from the Liberals. This 
news, which Fannin reported to the government, was to the effect 
that Colonel Gonzales had 240 men, Captain Placedore 477? and 
“some other Mexican officer some considerable force” all in wait 
for his advance on this side of the Rio Grande. In his letter to 
the government, Fannin also cnclosed:an extract from Johnson’s 
letter," which shows so clearly what the leaders of the expedition 
were relying on that it is not untimely to copy it in full. This 
extract also shows that Johnson and Fannin were co-operating. 


By advices from Monterey of the 18 ult and from Matamoros 
of the 20th ult, I learn that Santa Anna was in Saltillo with 2300 
men, and a good train of artillery—that on his imprudently ad- 
vancing so far, the states of Zacatecas and Guadalajara, en mass, 
had taken to arms in his rear, and that the movement agst the 
Central Govt. was likely to become general throughout the nation. 
The troops which occupied Laredo have retired to Saltillo and 
Monclova—those at Rio Grande (town) tis supposed will likewise 
make a retrograde movement, and their number is by no means 
important in any case— Disaffection has crept into the arch 
tyrant’s ranks— 20 to 30 men desert daily and tho Matamoros 
is almost without a garrison, he is afraid to send off assistance, 
lest they should revolt on leaving his camp. Our friends, the 
liberals of Tamaulipas, are arming in all quarters, and will form 
a most respectable addition to our force. 

Everything looks most propitious, and unless our headstrong 
countrymen by a premature Declaration of Independence rouse 
the jealousy of the Federal party, victory is secured, and by this 
blow we may calculate overthrowing the Tyrant Santa Anna and 
his minions. The forces you have and those here and about 50 
under Gonzales and Canales—togetker with the almost certain as- 
sistance we will receive from all parts of Tamaulipas and Nuevo 
Leon will prove sufficient to give the most important blow that 
has ever been struck in the Republic—and place Texas in a sit- 
uation to dictate to the neighboring states. A small detachment 
of my division (20 men) under Colonel Grant took on the night 
of the 30 ult Capt. Rodriguez—this company (28 men) with all 


2Fannin meant Placedo Benivides, alealde of Victoria. 
Johnson to Fannin, February 2. Lamar Papers. 
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their horses (50) arms, and without the loss of a man—which 
leaves the road clear from Nueces to Rio Grande. : 

Matamoros is poorly supplied with troops—the friends are in 
power—lI have reason to believe, that if a quick movement is made, 
not a shot will be fired— 


Fannin also declared in his letter of February 4: “I shall pro- 
ceed west and must beg of you to order the naval force to co- 
operate with me before Matamoros, between the 20 and 28. It is 
useless to urge the necessity, it is too apparent to require a sec- 
ond word.” 

On February 4, Fannin also made a list of his expenses to date. 
It is headed “Mend. of Dfts drawn on Provt Govt of Tex. for 
public service, for concentrating volunteers, etc., as pr. ordenance 
7th Jany 1836.” It is carefully itemized and shows that in addi- 
tion to $2,000 received by Johnson, Fannin himself had spent 
about $2,000 in transporting the troops to Copano and in “press- 
ing” supplies.*4 


*Lamar Papers. 

“23d Jany 3000$ McKinney & Williams—for cash by them advanced 
at 10 pret pr anu $2000 recd by Col F W Johnson at San Felipe 
but all vouched for by me— 

“23d Jany 1000 Schr Columbus & owners for freight & transporta- 
tion of Volunteers from Velasco to Copano. 

“23d Jany 30$ steamer Laura for towage of Flora over the Brazos 
Bar being part of the $500 charter for the run to Copano. 

“3rd Feby $470 John Appleman, master of the sch Flora, for freight 
transportation of the volunteers to Copano. 

“3rd Feby $446—Henry Foley, for Provisions pressed from Schr Flora. 

“Independent of this I also pressed provisions belonging to Horton and 
Clements of Matagorda—a bill of which I forwd them—not placing any 
value on them. The bill will be [illegible]. I found the volunteers 
have not had a morsel of bread for two weeks also never had a public 
officer of the Govt. to attend to them—Under these circumstances I felt 
bound to provide the best way I could—and not knowing when another 
opportunity would offer—could not suffer the present to pass. 

“4th Feby 1836. 

“J. W. Fannin, Jr. 
“Aot. Prot Govt.” 


In confirmation of the above memoranda, there are in the Lamar 
Papers copies of the invoices of the provisions pressed from the Flora 
and those consigned to Clements and Horton of Matagorda. There is 
also a receipt for $500 from John Appleman, master of the Flora. 

“H & C [Horton & Clement] (Copy) 

“Port of Copano Texas Ist Feby 1836 

“I James W. Fannin Jr. Col Comt Artillery of the Regular Army of 
Texas and Agent of the Provisional Government of Texas do hereby 
testify that I have this day pressed and [taken] on board the Schr 
Flora Capt Appleman the following articles of Provisions for the use 
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Thus far even with the violent opposition of Governor Smith 
and of General Houston and with the delays attendant upon the 
transportation of the troops, the expedition had not fared badly; 
and the communications of its leaders are all hopeful. It is true 
that the expenses so far had been heavy. Besides the $2,000 which 
Johnson had received, Fannin himself had spent nearly $2,000 
in getting the troops to Copano and in purchasing supplies, this 
amount being about $1,000 more than was originally granted for 
the expedition. Yet the volunteers were now in the neighborhood 
of San Patricio, and the distance of this rendezvous from Mata- 
moros was about equal to twice that from Gonzales to San Antonio, 


of the volunteers of the army of Texas with the marks as per margin 
To wit 
23 Bblis Flour 
1 do Bread 
1 Tierce ftice 696 Ibs— 
3 Sacks Corn— 
[In margin:] A Shepherd 
“The above goods are consigned to Horton & Clements Matagorda 
which I [refer] to the provisional Government for payment on the 
presentation of this voucher. Freight paid by me. 
“Given under my hand and seal the day and year above letter. 
Seal “J. W. Fanning 
“Col Comt and 
“Agent Prol Govt—Texas.” 


‘Reed 3d Feby Forty two Dollars full for freight of these goods. 
“John Appleman Master of Flora.” 


(Copy) 


“Port of Copano Texas Ist Feby 1836 
“I James W Fanning, Jr Col Comt Artillery of the Regular Army of 
Texas and Agent of the Provisional Government of Texas do hereby cer- 
tify that I have this day pressed and taken on board the Schr Flora 
Capt Appleman the following goods for the use of the volunteer army 
of Texas under my command with the marks as per margins and be- 
longing to H. Foley to wit 





20: Bhis: Fiour............ PIO Ber (DDE s 6 ikcccn sos Woke ROBO 
8 Bbls Potatoes....... 7 | 5 Pal ac eR eRe ee CR RAs 2 56 
+ Pike low Brandy (0 galls $3. 065.0605 66a s sane ccod 210 

$646 


“On the above I have given a dft for $200 at sight on Mess. McKinney 
and Williams [illegible] being the balance of Amt they are due me out 
of the $3000 receipted for to defray the expenses of the expedition 
against Matamoras authorized by the Genl Council of Texas and the 
remainder of $440 for the draft on the Prov] Govt of Texas which 
when paid will be in full. 

“Given under my hand and seal 

“J. W. Fanning Jr. 
“Col Comt and Agt Provl Govt. 


“Reed 3rd Feby 1836 from J. W. Fannin Jr one draft $200 on Mc- 
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a journey which the volunteers had accomplished in eight or nine 
days. Fannin, it will be recalled, had asked for the co-operation 
of the navy before Matamoros between the 20th and 28th. He 
thus proposed to complete the journey in from sixteen to twenty 
days. The factor that he seems net to have taken into consider- 
ation—and indeed all Texas neglected it—was the active prepara- 
tions of the Mexicans. Though they had had information of the 
approach of the Mexicans wecks ahead of time, yet in their cal- 
culations they did not actually expect them till April.” 

It will be recalled that Johnson and Grant had retired to San 
Patricio till Fannin should arrive at Refugio. Fannin arrived 


there on February 5,‘° and Johnson, after conferring with him, 


determined to proceed west for the purpose of getting horses.** 
Grant went with him. When about twenty miles from the Sal 
Colorado, their commands divided; Grant and Johnson pushed 
ahead, and Johnson retired to San Patricio. It was this “advance 
division of the volunteer army” that reported the first news of the 
Mexican forces on the Rio Grande and the Rio Frio and their 
determination to attack Goliad and Bexar simultaneously. Much 
alarmed, Fannin enclosed this information in a letter to the 
Governor and Council, which reached San Felipe on February 11 
or 12. His letter is an impassioned appeal to the Texans to awake 
from their lethargy and at once to prepare to meet the foe on the 


Kinley and Williams and one draft for $446.00 on the Treasury of the 
Prov] Govt of Texas in payt of the above 
“Henry Foley” 
“Copano 3d Feby 1836 

“Recd payt J W Fannin Jr. Agt Provl Govt of Texas the sum of 
five Hundred dollars for freight and transportation of troops from Quin- 
tana to this port—thirty dollars for Steamer Laura, towage over the 
Brazos Bar—and four hundred and seventy dollars by Dft at sight on 
the Provl Govt of Texas— 

“Also reed the sum of Forty two dollars in cash for freight on Twenty 
three Bbls flour—l Tierce Rice and 3 sacks corn consigned to Horton 
and Clements and A Shephard, Matagorda which was pressed for pub- 
lie service 

“John Appleman 
“Master Sch Flora” 


$500 Charter 

$42 Freight of Goods. 

Linn, John J., Reminiscences of Fifty Years in Texas, 124. 

™John Sowers Brooks to Miss Mary Ann Brooks, March 4, 1836. THE 
QUARTERLY, IX, 187. 

"Baker, Texas Scrap Book, 81. 
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threshold of Texas. Its high-flown style readily lent itself to 
publication. An extract from it reads: 


Not the least doubt should any longer be entertained by any 
friends of Texas, of the designs of Santa Anna to overrun the 
country, and expel or exterminate every white man within its 
borders. May I be permitted to ask of them in sober earnestness, 
“Why halt ve between two opinions?” Your soil is again to be 
polluted by the footsteps of the hirelings of an unprincipled des- 
pot! Will the freemen of Texas calmly fold their arms and wait 
till the approach of their deadly enemy compels them to protect 
their own firesides ?7° 





In this letter Fannin also complained of the apathy of the 
Texans and the poor condition of the soldiers. He urged the 





7 

5 

civic militia as well as volunteers and friends from the United 
States to turn out, declaring that the forces in the field were in- 
sufficient to keep the enemy from the heart of the country. In 
view of the impending danger, he had ordered the artillery to be 
brought from San Patricio and the troops to be concentrated at 
Goliad, and declared that he would so dispose his forces as to 
sustain Bexar and Goliad and keep up communication with the 
colonies. He hastily added a postscript written on February 8, 
stating that at an election held on the 7th, he had been chosen 
colonel and Ward lieutenant-colonel of the expedition. 

At Refugic Fannin was joined on his march to Goliad by Tick- 
nor’s company of about forty men from Alabama, and his troops 
now numbered about 250. At Goliad he found a few regulars, 
and here, too, he was joined by Shackleford and other volunteers, 

3 mainly from Alabama, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 8S. T. Brown‘? 

Fannin to Robinson. 

*Baker, Teras Scrap Book, 242-5. 

Following is the summary of Brown, showing what disposition was 
made of each company: 

Company Escaped Detained Killed 

1. Duval’s (Ist Regiment Volunteers)........ 1 5 38 

2. King’s (Auxiliary Volunteers)............ 2 0 20 

3. Pettus’ (San Antonio Grays)........... 2 5 32 

4. Bullock’s (1st Regiment Tex. Volunteers) . 9 2 26 

5. Winn’s (Ist Reg. Tex. Volunteers)..... 1 0 37 
} 6. Wadworth’s (Ist. Reg. Tex. Vols.) - { ] 20 
bs (. Sicknoy’s (ist. Her: Tex. Vols:)...... 2.66.6. 3 0 36 
j 8: Wyatte’s (Louisville: Vols:):. «0.6 ...0.50055 ] ] 26 
9. Westover’s (San Patricio Co. Reg. Army).. 2 0 42 

POS ASOD, URAGUIIS NROVEY) 6 25 oo 5505506 5:0 nic oe 3 3 28 

11. Shackelford’s (Red Rovers)............... 3 3 §2 

EAORCOUE (VORVEIIY)) | cts a wlttite ase ee lesoue 3 0 7 
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in 1839 estimated Fannin’s total force to have been 475. Fannin, 
however, on February 28,*° declared that his garrison consisted 
of about 420 men. 

Thus we leave Fannin at the end of the first month, in spite 
of difficulties, fairly on the way to the accomplishment of his 
purpose, but with the knowledge that the Mexican Centralists had 
taken every precaution to block his expedition. His funds were 
exhausted, though he had considerable provisions; now for the 
lack of sufficient plan, discipline, and organization he was com- 
pelled to desist from his purpose, at least for a time. He had 
chosen Goliad for his headquarters, because he considered it ad- 
vantageously located*t as a depot of supplies and reinforcements. 
It commands Aransas and Matagorda Bays, and had at that time 
overland communication with the colonies through Victoria, being 
thirty miles from the latter place. Fannin located his own depot 
of supplies on Lavaca Bay at Cox’s and Dimit’s Points, possibly 
because these landings were between him and the enemy and also 
because they were less accessible to the enemy than was Copano. 


3. The Second Month of the Expedition (February 9 to March 9) 


The events of the second month indicate the speedy failure of 
the expedition. Thrown on his own resources and left to act for 
himself, Fannin seems to have realized his inability to command; 
and, thoroughly convinced that help need not be expected from 
the Mexicans and that his force was too small to meet the large 
Mexican force now in the field, to have desired to retreat from 
Goliad. Advised not to make a retrograde movement,** he felt 
that there was nothing to do but await the approach of the Mexi- 
cans. His letters of this month picture the desperate condition 
in which he found himself. His belief that General Houston by 
giving up other considerations and devoting himself entirely to 
the military, would answer the present emergency; his pleadings 
for men, provisions, and ammunition; his knowledge that Santa 
Anna could regain by one week’s work or even one day’s work 
the advantage the Texans had so miraculously gained in the for- 


“Fannin to Mims, February 28, 1836. Lamar Papers. 

“John Sowers Brooks to Miss Mary Ann Brooks, February 24, 1836. 
THE QUARTERLY, IX, 178. 

*Advisory Committee (D. C. Barrett, Chairman) to Fannin, February 
15, 1835. Lamar Papers. 
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mer campaign; his advice with regard to repelling the Mexican 
invasion; the troubles he experienced with his men and with 
Mexican spies; and the uncertainty of his own position, are the 
subjects of his communications to the Governor and Council dur- 
ing this month of waiting. 

It is well, however, before going into Fannin’s experiences this 
month to notice the orders he received from the government and 
to tell of the destruction of Johnson’s and Grant’s forces, since 
these had a vital influence on his actions during this month. 
Though no quorum was present in the Council after January 17, 

| it will be recalled that several committees had been appointed to 
act in the capacity of the Council in the absence of a quorum. 
It is evident from their communications that both the Advisory 
Committee of the Council and the acting governor himself were 
unwilling to give up the expedition and intended that Fannin 
should accomplish it. Uncertainty of communication prevented 
their getting exact knowledge of the Mexican movements, and 
lack of men, as well as inexperience in directing them, prevented 
their forming sensible plans to counteract these movements; yet 
in all their letters to Fannin during the month, the one thing 
always urged was the accomplishment of the expedition. They 
| did not realize the nearness of the Mexican approach, and were 
over-sanguine regarding aid to be expected from the militia. They 
also expected aid from the United States. 
Two letters were written by Acting Governor Robinson to 
Fannin on February 13. In one of these he promised that one- 
third the militia would be ordered to Fannin’s support and that 
information of his situation would be sent to the United States. 
Fannin was given authority to act for himself; yet it was desired 
that he maintain Refugio if possible, as well as fortify and de- 
fend Bexar and Goliad. The Reserve Army, it was proposed, 
would occupy Gonzales and some point on the Lavaca. Fannin 
was advised not to risk too much in battle. The government pos- 
sessed no money, he was told, yet all the means in their power 
would be placed at his disposal. In the second letter, from in- 
formation received from San Antonio, Robinson expressed a belief 
that the enemy would not attack Bexar or Goliad, but would likely 
throw reinforcements into Matamoros. Therefore, Fannin was 
advised to keep in mind the object of the campaign and to dash 
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on Matamoros as soon as in his opinion it was prudent to do so.*® 

On February 15 the Advisory Committee of the Council de- 
clared that the advices from the interior were not of such a defi- 
nite nature as to require a retrograde movement on the part of 
Colonel Fannin or any of the troops designed for the Matamoros 
Expedition, especially since the forces at Bexar had considerably 
increased and the militia and volunteers were directed to the 
western frontier. They believed that there were forces enough 
to maintain Bexar and Goliad independent of those first designed 
for the Matamoros Expedition; so they advised Colonel Fannin to 
maintain Copano and if possible San Patricio until the movements 
of the enemy were ascertained, “when circumstances must govern 
the movements of the commander, which if possible should be 
directed toward the accomplishment of the expedition.”** 

On February 22, this Advisory Committee, believing from the 
communication of Fannin of February 14 that Urrea was further 
off than anticipated and that the Texans would have time to 
organize and that Fannin would receive sufficient aid for his need, 
urged Robinson to press on Fannin the great necessity of a speedy 
march forward as soon as his force and circumstances would per- 
mit, in order to obtain the object of the expedition. 

All these orders were given before the Council knew of the 
actual plan of the Mexican campaign. Fannin himself did not 
learn definitely of it until February 16, and at once he informed 

the Council of it; but that body adjourned on February 16,*° and 
so did not issue any more orders to him. Yet Fannin felt him- 
self bound to follow the last order received. Nothing more clearly 
indicates Fannin’s submission to authority than his determination 
to maintain his position at Goliad and not retreat till he received 
orders to abandon the place. 

With regard to the forces of Johnson and Grant, it will be re- 
called that they had retired to San Patricio; and after conferring 
with Fannin, had gone to collect horses for the expedition. To- 
gether they had gone to within twenty or thirty miles of Sal Colo- 
rado, and had captured enough horses to mount perhaps one hun- 
dred men. Here, contrary to Johnson’s judgement, they divided 
their forces. Grant and Morris going after more horses, while 

“Robinson to Fannin. February 13. 1836. Lamar Papers. 

“Signed Barrett, Thompson, Clements, and Patillo. Lamar Papers. 


Smith, Governor Smith and the Council, THE QuaARTERLY, V, 335. 
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Johnson retired to San Patricio. It was their plan to unite and 
join Fannin in Goliad.“* This was during the first week in Feb- 
ruary. R. R. Brown, a survivor of Grant’s party, states that they 


had returned to San 


had secured several hundred horses an 
Patricio, and had started on another expedition about February 
19. They again captured a considerable number of horses and 
were again returning to San Patricio. 

Meanwhile, on February 27, Johnson’s party at San Patricio 
had been unexpectedly attacked by Urrea, who, it will be remem- 
bered, had begun his march on February 17 from Matamoros to 
Lipantitlan. All were killed or captured except Johnson himself 
and four of his men. Johnson tells us quite frankly that he had 
no sentinels posted, because he considered himself secure with 
Grant’s force in the rear, and because of the unusual cold. He, 
too, believed that the Mexicans were experiencing too much trouble 
to have advanced so far in their march on ‘Texas.** 

After destroying Johnson’s foree, Urrea began to look for 
Grant’s men. On March 2, Grant passed Agua Dulce, about 
twenty miles from San Patricio, and was there attacked by the 
Mexicans under Urrea and Garay. Urrea says that forty-one 
were killed besides Grant and that six prisoners were taken, in 
addition to arms, ammunition, and horses. R. R. Brown, who 
wrote an account of the expedition, states that he was the sole 
survivor. 

The destruction of this “advance division of the volunteer army” 
had a most depressing effect on the soldiers at Goliad, presaging 
the destruction of the entire force under Fannin. Writing of it, 
John Sowers Brooks says:“* “The war is to be one of extermina- 
tion. Each party seems to understand that no quarters are to be 
given or asked.” Of Grant’s destruction he wrote, “Up to this 
time they have uniformly killed every American they take, and it 
is reasonable, therefore, to infer that not one of that ill fated 
party survived.” 

Johnson’s defeat was also one of the factors that prevented the 
Americans from carrying aid to Travis in the Alamo. Fannin’s 
men were actually on their way to San Antonio, but were finding 

“Johnson in Baker’s Teras Scrap Book, 81. 

“Johnson to Fannin, February 9, 1836. Lamar Papers 


*John Sowers Brooks to Mrs. A. H. Brooks, March 2, 1836. THE 
QUARTERLY, IX, 183. 
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it almost impossible to proceed for want of horses or oxen to 
transport their baggage and artillery. While debating on their 
situation, a messenger informed them of Johnson’s defeat and of 
the Mexican intention to attack their depot of supplies, and this 
hastened their decision to return to Goliad and maintain that 
place, if possible.s’ They would likely have gone at the second 
appeal of Travis, but for the news of Grant’s destruction. 

Let us now return to Fannin. On February 9, Johnson sent 
the following letter to him and a copy of it to the government. 
This letter shows that Johnson had implicit faith, as well as pos- 
sibly some tangible evidence, that the Mexicans around Matamoros 
would join him; and that if the expedition could have been speed- 
ily accomplished, when first planned, before the arrival of Urrea 
in the locality of Matamoros, it is difficult to conjecture what turn 
affairs might have taken. Vital Fernandez, mentioned in the let- 
ter, afterwards supplied Urrea with provisions for his march. 

Feb. 9, 1836. 
Dear Fannin, 

It is of importance that you should be aware of the actual state 
of Matamoros more clearly than I can state in a public letter— 
to avoid mens names being bandied about while they are still in 
the power of the enemy. If a force from 3 to 400 men is sent 
against Matamoros, Vital Fernandez, who commands with 800 
Taumalipas troops, will immediately join you— And the whole 
of the frontier towns will immediately follow 

[legible] for the purpose of acquiring essential in- 
formation and not inciting suspicion has gone for a few days to 
Saltillo to visit Santa Ana. Ile will be back to Monterey ere 
this— Time is precious, and not a moment should be lost. Fear 
nothing for Bexar or Goliad or any point of Texas if an attack is 
made on Matamoros. The enemy will be compelled to change his 
plan of attack and we will maintain the war in his own territory 
with his own means with every advantage on our side. The true 
policy is to unite all your forces here, leaving a small force in 
Bexar and Goliad and proceed without delay into the interior.— 
with 150 or 200 men I will engage to keep Santa Anna’s parti- 
zans in play from the town of Rio Grande to Requeta, cut off any 
reinforcements he may send to the coast and leave you this pos- 
session of Matamoras and even Tampico if necessary without his 
being able to send aid to those points. I can raise the whole 
‘ountry agst him and then the interior must move so as to compel 
him to a retrograde movement. Your Congress must be kept active 


John Sowers Brooks in THE QUARTERLY, IX, 183, 188, 191, 184, 189. 
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to prevent any reinforcements by sea and then you play a per- 
fectly sure game. [Haste] in your present movements will prove 
the salvation of Texas. Delays at all times are dangerous but 
more particularly so in this movement. All depends upon you 
and I feel [that] you will warmly enter on your preparations and 
advance. 

By a letter recd in Mier on the . . . [illegible] ult. from 
a person of credit in Saltillo it appears that movements in the 
state of Guadalajara and Zacetecas agst Santa Ana were likely 
to induce him to return incognito to the interior, leaving the com- 
mand of the army to Gen’l Filisola. If disproving comes from 
collateral . . . [illegible] it appears possible, it will [amount ] 
to a victory for us. Filisola is an old woman—Santa will not 
retire unless [everything] is in a serious uproar.°° 


How this letter affected Fannin we are unable to judge. Cer- 
tainly nowhere in his letters do we find a suggestion that he ever 
intended to send any of his men to reinforce Johnson, or that he 
ever intended to advance on Matamoros, after he heard of Urrea’s 
arrival in that region; and whatever faith he personally had in 
Mexican aid was dispelled soon after his arrival in Goliad. On 
February 16, he reported to the governor and council the in- 
formation of the Mexican advance, as had been given him by Mr. 
Pantallion and Mr. Kuykendall, who had arrived in Goliad only 
five days from Matamoros. This information was accurate, and 
Fannin advised the council on measures he considered necessary 
to check the Mexican advance. With regard to the Mexicans, he 
said: ‘Go ahead—rely on yourselves, and the arms of your men. 
No aid need be expected from Mexicans.’ 

On arriving at Goliad, Fannin set about to make the place 
“tenable for a reasonable force.” The situation of the mission 
on a rocky elevation overlooking the San Antonio River was re- 
garded as the best in the region in which to make a stand against 
the Mexicans. The mission plant is located on a square covering 
about three and one-half acres, and was then enclosed by a stone 
wall from eight to ten feet high.*? On the south and west of this 
enclosure were the barracks for the soldiers, and at the northeast 
corner was the church, a solid stone structure containing several 
small rooms in addition to the auditorium proper. The flat roof 

“Johnson to Fannin, February 9, 1836. Lamar Papers. 

"Fannin to Governor and Council, Foote IT, 210-12. 


“Bernard, Fannin at Goliad in Wooten’s A Comprehensive History of 
Texas, I, 613. 
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of this church commanded a good view of the prairies for miles 
around. 

The walls were strengthened: two trenches four feet apart were 
dug around them; and twelve smail pieces of artillery placed to 
defend them.** A new block house was built, the old ones en- 
larged and strengthened, a masked battery was erected, and a 
covered way 200 yards long was made to connect the fort with the 
river, so as to secure water in case of emergency. “Only give us 
twenty days’ time,” wrote Fannin on February 14, “to perfect all 
the work laid out and then provisions for our stomachs, arms, and 
ammunitions, etc., and it will be no easy matter to take this 
place.”*** 

The work was later completed, and the fort was named Fort 
Defiance. On March 10, while momentarily expecting the Mexi- 
ean attack, John Sowers Brooks, the chief engineer, declared that 
with their 1,650 men it would be difficult for the Mexicans to drive 
the volunteers from this fort.®° 

Fannin at first was well supplied with provisions; but by the 
end of February they were getting scarce. On March 1, Fannin 
wrote that he had beef enough for twenty days, and hoped to have 
coffee, clothing, and some ammunition soon.°® On March 2, John 
Sowers Brooks wrote: “We have nothing but fresh beef without 
salt—no bread for several days.” Again on March 10 he wrote: 
“The Government furnishes us nothing,—not even ammunition.’%* 

The trials and anxieties which Fannin experienced during this 
month were numerous, and the account of them forms the major 
part of his communications to the Governor and Council. In the 
first place, he had no little trouble in getting his men to do the 
work of strengthening the fort. This fact can hardly be attrib- 
uted to lack of generalship on the part of Fannin, but is due 
rather to the independence of the volunteers. for records show that 

*Accounts of Fannin (Foote, Teras and the Texans, II, 209-213); Ber- 
nard (Wooten, editor, A Comprehensive History of Texas, II, 615); and 
Brooks (THE QUARTERLY, IX, 179-194). 

“Fannin to Robinson, February 14, 1835. Foote, Texas and the Tex- 
ans, II, 209. 

*John Sowers Brooks to A. H. Brooks in THE QUARTERLY, IX, 194. 

"Fannin to the Governor and Council, Foote, II, 216. 

“John Sowers Brooks to Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Brooks, THE QUARTERLY, 
IX, 185, 195. 
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the volunteers were frequently unruly.’* On February 22, Fannin 
however, reported that his soldiers were well disciplined and doing 
good work.*? 

This insubordination of his soldiers appears to have been but a 
beginning of the troubles which Fannin was to experience at 
Goliad. The Mexican spies were an especial worry to him. In- 
deed, at one time, he caused an “old Priest” and thirteen soldiers to 
be made prisoners,'’’ preparatory to sending them to the seat of 
government.’ The old priest, he said, had almost unbounded in- 
fluence, and he declared that there was more danger from these 
spies than from twenty times the number of armed soldiers. The 
Mexican citizens of Goliad, though they professed to be in sym- 
pathy with the cause of the revolution, in reality aided the Mexi- 
eans. Afraid of compromising themselves too far, they left Goliad 
and moved to some ranches about fifteen miles away. [flere they 
gave so much trouble that Bernard and a party were sent to investi- 
gate their conduct, but no evidence could be secured against them.” 
Concerning them the Council, in true American fashion, advised 
Fannin :* 


With regard to the settlers on the Nueces we think that, sit- 
uated as they are . . . great allowance should be made for, 
and much lenity should be shown them by the Commander, but 
would advise that those that have been actively employed against 
us, and are proved te be enemies, should be sent to the seat of 
government to be disposed of as the government may think proper. 


3nt the insubordination of his soldiers and the treachery of the 
Mexicans were trivialities in comparison with the morbid reflec- 


*See Thrall, Pictorial History of Texas, 259; Linn, Reminiscences of 
Fifty Years in Texas, 200. 

“Fannin to the Governor and Council, Foote, Texas and the Texans, 
II, 214. 

Fannin to Robinson, February 21, 1836. Foote, Teras and the Teax- 
ans, II, 212-213. 

‘Only two were actually sent, the Padre Valdez and his nephew. Cap- 
tain Cooke accompanied these to the seat of government, and later be- 
came Assistant Inspector General under Houston. Captain Cooke’s 
Manuscript, Lamar Papers. 

*Bernard in Wooten’s Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 617. The 
party was in command of Major Mitchell. Bernard was one of the 
physicians saved from the massacre at Goliad. In 1875 he published 
an account of the Matamoros Expedition which Linn, John J., in Rem- 
iniscences of Fifty Years in Texas, 148, declares to be the most correct 
and complete published. 

*Letter of February 22. Lamar Papers. 
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tions to which Fannin himself became a prey. Almost from the 
time he reached Goliad, the helplessness of his situation seemed 
to have dawned on him; and his letters, though at times hopeful, 
containing plans of defence and reports of the Mexican approach, 
show in the main signs of discouragement, getting more and more 
desperate as the days went by. Brought face to face for the first 
time in his life with the problem of commanding soldiers, he real- 
ized his inability to do so.* He wished to know if his course were 
approved by the Governor and Council, thinking that in all prob- 
ability he had erred because of inexperience. Though he recog- 
nized that he was a “better company officer than most men now in 
Texas and might do with Regulars, etc., for a Regiment,” he de- 
clared that he was not qualified to command an army. For this 
reason he did not wish his name to be presented before the coming 
convention, but hoped to retire with the expiring Provisional Gov- 
ernment. He also frequently expressed a desire to be permitted 
to rejoin his family, from whom he had been absent eighteen 
months. At one time, he declared that if General Houston would 
give up other considerations and devote himself entirely “to the 
military,” he honestly believed that Houston would answer the 
present emergency. At another time, he expressed a desire to 
see General Houston at the head of the army.® At still another 
time, however, he declared that he conscientiously believed that 
there were none fit for the office of commander in Texas.*. Then 
he suggested his old plan of having the army officered by men from 
the United States. He advised the giving of the field offices to 
them at once, “no matter who is left out.” 

He entreated his countrymen to fly to arms; and proposed 
measures for the defence of Texas. For defending the country, 
he suggested the sending of 1,000 to 1,500 men both to Bexar and 
Foliad, 600 to 1,000 of this number to do fort duty and the others 
to do cavalry duty. He begged that they be organized before 
being sent, for he did not approve of elections in camp. The or- 
ganization of the Reserve Army to be stationed on the Colorado 


Q 


and Guadalupe was specially urged, since if it were found advis- 


‘Letters of February 14 and February 22. Foote, Texas and the Tex- 
ans, II, 206 and 214. 

‘Letter of February 14. Foote, Texas and the Texans, II, 206. 

"Second letter of February 14. Foote, Texas and the Texans, II, 209. 
"Letter of February 22. Foote, Texas and the Texans, MW, 215. 
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able to fall back, a juncture might be effected, before cavalry and? 
artillery, without much loss, and a stand made to check the fur- 
ther advance of the Mexicans; and again, because of his immense 
preparations, the enemy might purpose to pass around Goliad and 
Bexar and push the war into the heart of the country. After his 
attempt to carry aid to Travis in the Alamo and his determination 
to return to Goliad and make a stand there, he wrote the govern- 
ment: 


In case immediate reinforcements are not sent to this place and 
Bexar, | would recommend that the Army of Reserve be concen- 
trated near Gonzales and Victoria, for in that neighborhood must 
the enemy be met and driven back, if possible. We want your 
orders, and be assured, that they shall be obeyed to the letter.‘ 


Fannin’s position as defined by himself was a peculiar one. He 
said that during the General’s furlough he knew that the command 
“naturally and of right” devolved on him, though he had not been 
officially notified of that fact either by the General or the Governor. 
The steps he had taken were those of prudence and for defence, 
allowable to a colonel of volunteers.” He begged for orders, and 


he would obey even if sacrificed. On February 16, 


declared that 
while suggesting steps for counteracting the Mexican advance, he 
asked permission either to take up his headquarters at Bexar, if 
General Houston did not return at the expiration of his furlough, 
or to be placed in the Reserve Army. Bexar, Guadalupe, and 
Colorado he considered the posts of danger and honor. On Feb- 
ruary 22, he declared that neither he nor the army had received 
information as to who should command the army during the ab- 
sence of Houston. “It is my right,” he says, 


and in many respects, I have done so, when I was convinced the 
public weal required it. I well know that many men of influence 
view me with an envious eye, and either desire my situation or 
disgrace. The first they are welcome to—and many thanks for 
taking it off my hands. The second will be harder to effect. Will 
you allow me to say to you, and my friends of the old and new 
Convention, that I am not desirous of retaining the present, or 
receiving any other appointment in the army? I did not seek, in 
any manner, the one I now hold, and, you well know, had resolved 


‘Letter of February 29. Foote, Texas and the Texans, II, 226. 
*Letter of February 14. Foote, Texas and the Texans, II, 209. 
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not to accept it—and but for Colonel Barnet and Clements, and 
Kerr, would have declined.?° 


On February 21, he wrote that he had no idea of retreating, nor 
ever had had; yet after Johnson’s defeat he wrote at least two let- 
ters urging a retrograde movement.'! He, however, did not feel 
himself qualified to order such a movement, but bound to main- 
tain his present position till ordered to abandon it. On March 1, 
he wrote: 

[ again repeat to you, that I consider myself bound to await 
your orders. [I can not, in a military point of view, be considered 
how as actine commander-in-chief, as I have never received orders 
to that effect, nor has the army. Again, I received furlough to 
the first of April. Again, IT am chosen Commander of this Regi- 
ment of Volunteers. Lastly, [ have orders from you not to make 
a retrograde movement,’? but to wait orders and reinforcements. 


He then urged that his stores on Matagorda Bay be protected, 
that his name be erased from the list of officers or expectants for 
office, and that leave be granted him to bring off his brave volun- 
teers in the best manner he might be able. 

Fannin was keenly disappointed at the apathy of the Texans, 
“If this apathy continues,” he wrote February 14, “we can never 
hope long for the aid of the volunteers; and I am certain we will 
not be worthy of the protecting Aegis of the Gods, and if we lose 
them both, then, indeed, is our chance hopeless.” There were few 
Texans among his troops, a situation which he early reported, but 
which he said was at first somewhat relieved by the hope of speedy 
action. The volunteers manifested a “willingness, nay anxiety,” 
to meet the Mexicans, but they also looked to the Texans to turn 
out en masse to aid them. Though assuring his soldiers that the 
Texans would respond to his appeals for aid, and though grateful 
to the Governor and Council for the steps they had taken to get 
the militia into the field, vet Fannin declared that he was scepti- 


“Letter of February 22. Foote, Texas and the Texans, IT, 214. 

"Letters of February 28 (Manuscript), Lamar Papers, and March 1, 
Foote, Texas and the Texans, II, 216-18. 

“Fannin felt that the order to retreat should come either from the 
commander-in-chief, or from the council under whose direction he had 
undertaken the expedition. At this time he refused to retreat, because 
he had been ordered by the Council to hold his position. Later, on re- 
ceiving orders from Houston, he set about obyeing them but was pre- 
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cal regarding aid and locked for no considerable force in the field 
till those there were either sacrificed or forced to retreat.'® This 
opinion he voiced in several of his communications. 

His indignation at the apathy of the Texans is characteristically 
expressed in a desperate letter which he wrote to one of his friends 
a few days before his capture.’* He says: 


I have not as much confidence in the people of Texas as I once 
had. They have been called on and entreated to fly to arms and 
to prevent what has now been done. I have but three citizens in 
the ranks and tho’ I have called on them for six weeks, not one 
arrived, and no assistance in bringing me provisions, even Texas 
refused me. I feel too indignant to say more about them. If I 
was honorably out of their service, I would never re-enter it. But 
I must now play a bold game. I will go the whole hog. If I 
am lost, be the censure on the right head, and may my wife and 
my children and children’s children curse the sluggards forever. 


On February 25, Fannin received information that the Mexican 
army under Santa Anna was in sight of San Antonio and prepar- 
ing to attack the place.*° There had evidently been some discus- 
sion among the volunteers at Goliad as to the desirability of re- 
tiring to San Antonio, for on February 21, Ward “gave it as his 
opinion”’® that a portion of the forces at Goliad should be sent to 
Bexar, since. from the information received, the enemy’s largest 
force would be directed against that place. That they did not go 
at the request of Travis is due primarily to the lack of transpor- 
tation facilities, as well as to the rapid advance of Urrea and the 
terror inspired by his destruction of the forces of Johnson and 
Grant. On the 26th, the volunteers started, leaving only one com- 
pany of regulars to guard the fort.’7 Oxen were used for drawing 
the baggage and artillery, since no broken horses could be obtained. 
In crossing the river, three of their wagons broke down, and it 
was with the “utmost labor and personal hazard” that their four 


*Letter of February 21. Foote, Texas and the Texans, II, 212. 

“J. W. F. to Mr. Jos. Mims, February 28, 1836. Lamar Papers. This 
is the last of Fannin’s letters in the Lamar Papers. 

“John Sowers Brooks to Mary Ann Brooks, THE QuartTeRLy, IX, 178. 

“Letter of Ward’s in Lamar Papers. 

“John Sowers Brooks, THE QUARTERLY, IX, 183. Ayers in his Journal 
(Lamar Papers) says that all the force insisted upon going and that 
none would consent to stay “accept the regulars who wished to go but 
would obey orders under such circumstances.” 
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cannon were conveyed across the river. The ammunition wagon 


was never brought across. Fannin’s men were now in an em- 
barrassing situation. To proceed, they would have to leave their 
luggage and artillery behind, and would have but little chance 
of obtaining provisions in the unsettled country between Goliad 
and San Antonio. Moreover, the evacuation of Goliad would leave 
the region from Bexar to the coast, as well as their own depots 
of supplies at “Dimmitt’s Landing and Matagorda, perhaps all 
that were in Texas,” exposed to the Mexicans. While debating 
on their situation, a messenger arrived telling them of the de- 
struction of Johnson’s forces, and they decided to return to Goliad 
and place the fort in a defensible condition."* 

They now worked night and day getting ready for a Mexican 
attack; but for several days no information was received from the 
Mexicans.'® Additional news was received meanwhile from Bexar, 
and John Sowers Brooks wrote:*° “We will probably march to- 
morrow or the next day, if we can procure fresh oxen enough to 
transport our baggage and two six pounders.” ‘Two days later, 
however, they learned of the capture of Grant and his men; and 
though several letters were written from Goliad after this time, 
these contain no reference to the volunteers going to the relief of 
Bexar. Urrea recorded in his Diary,*? however, that the Ameri- 
cans were trying to reach San Antonio and that he prepared to 
give them battle. Before leaving for San Antonio, Fannin sent 
the government a statement of his expenses for the month of 
February.*? On the last sheet of his letter appears this statement : 


Account from the letters of John Sowers Brooks in THE QUARTERLY, 
IX, 178-94. 

“The Mexicans were searching for Grant. 

“March 2. 

*Urrea, Diario, 10. 

"The expense account referred to is not in Fannin’s handwriting, 
though the final signature is. The account seems to ignore the Janu- 
ary expenditures, which were nearly $2,000, and states the amount on 
hand to be $393.28. There is no record that Johnson ever accounted 
for any of the $2000 he received. Fannin, however, lists it as a part 
of his own expense. Allowing Fannin credit for this item, the amount 
on hand for February is approximately correct. 

Following is the correspondence on the subject found in the Lamar 
Papers: 

“Head Quarters Army of Texas. 
“Fort Defiance Goliad Feby 25 1836 
“To the Actg Gov & Council of the Provl. Govt. of Texas 
“Herewith you have my account with the provisional Govt of expendi- 
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I am aware that my present move toward Bexar is any thing 
but a military one— The appeals of Cols Travis and Bowie cannot 
pass unnoticed—particularly by troops now in the field—sanguine, 
chivalrous volunteers— Much must be risked to relieve the be- 


tures made under my authority as Agent. You also have a list of 
drafts drawn on the Pro. Govt. and a list of Receipts pd. sundry per- 
sons which will explain themselves. The sum of two hundred ten dol- 
lars paid H Foley will be charged to the Georgia Battalion of Volun- 
teers (being for articles furnished them for private purposes to wit 
seventy gallons of Brandy) and will be deducted from their pay. 

“TJ have to remark in reference to the amt of two thousand (2000) 
dollars received from Gay by Col J W Johnson that before accepting 
the appointment of Agent by Col J he received the amount ($2000) in 
the presence of Col. Wm Pettus & Thomas F. McKinney for which he 
has not accounted to me or furnished a voucher as evidence of expendi- 
tures. 

“T send also the account of Capt Jack Shackleford of the Red Rovers 
for settlement. 

“Very Respectfully 
“Your obet servt 
“J W Fannin Jr 
“Col comt Army Texas & Agt Provl Govt 

“Pp. S. I enclose duplicates of drafts drawn—vouchers &e with the 
exception of a few expenditures made for the public service in ex- 
presses, &e. 

i ie 

{These duplicates are mainly illegible but in so far as they can be 
made out are correct. | 

The Provisional Government of Texas in account with 
Col J. W. Fannin Jr. Agent 


“Or. 
By cash received of McKinney & Williams on Dft. drawn by 
Genl Council dated 23d Jany 1836... ..........3.200025: $3000 
Dr 


1836 
February 3 To Cash paid Capt Appleman for freight goods 
seized, a list of which has been sent to the 


MDOT Creek ire wou ston deb arsse aire sete $ 42.00 
To DO paid pilot for Schr Columbus to be de- 
ducted from Draft on Prov. Govt............. 50.00 
8 “ Do paid Capt. Tarleton as per rect.......... 4.00 
9 “ Do paid A. Sayle rep: of rifles............ 3.50 
14 ‘“ Do paid for forty bushels as per rect of F 
RMT cs erect ee AVL y ai aR eye wis br aaltcs 35.00 
Do paid Ignacio Castro for [illegible]....... 8.00 
Do paid I. R. Foster to bear express........ 3.00 
Do paid for express to San Patricio......... 2.00 
20 “ Do paid expenses of expedition to the Ranchos 
on San Antonio under Maj. Mitchell...... em 3.00 
os “ MO paid W:.G: @oeke Capt... .. 2 c.c ccc. 10.00 
Do paid D. N. Burke = tee sliaseatiecs 10.00 
Do paid G. F. Leonard of Grays. ets, as S08 
“Do paid Capt Tarleton for express.......... 10.00 
“Do paid Maj. Bennet for public service...... 3.00 


“ Do E. McDonough for Corn........... .... 62.50 
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sieged. If however I hear of the fall of Bexar before I reach 
there I shall retire on this place and complete the fortifications 
now in a state of forwardness and prepare for a vigorous defence, 
waiting anxiously in any event for the arrival of reinforcements 
from the Interior. 


= om, CU; Wallace as. pr. a/c Tect. 2... ces 4.50 
“Do paid by Gay to F. W. Johnson to be de- 
gucted from Dit of S3000.................... 2000.00 
“Do paid Col Johnson at Refugio........... 10.00 
* Do paid Foley as pr. acct. and receipt...... 200.00 
My RB PERI AID ER ROR INK OTC 5 5 oe ergoa is bees es om ee oie isan 11.12 
"0 for Hite for Baill of Duvail’s Compy............ 20.2006. 15.00 
“ Do paid W. A. Simpson of Wyatts Company............... 15.00 
* Do paid for 276 pds. Tobacco for Volunteers as per a/c and 
SE BAS eS Gi aor a eee 105.60 
“ Do paid for one Ream letter paper quills and ink........... 7.50 
Seam) MOURESEN SNOUT PORUANREL Co 12pm snes sino pepo eos a: uss hss! soo sl ss, Leroi 80 393.28 





$3000.00 
Feby 25 By Balance Cash remains in my hands.............. 393.28 
E & O E—[Errors and omissions excepted] 
J. W. Fannin Jr. 
Col Comt Artly and Agt. Provl. Govt. 
Goliad, February 25, 1836 
The Government of Texas in Acct with Jack Shackleford Captain of 
the Red Rovers from Alabama 
1835 
December To Amt passage for volunteers from Tuscumbia to 
Paduca in the steamboat William Penn (Capt 


RR RRENINEED Se ieee eae aoa an en Aled eens ere wiles aes 47.00 

To Amt paid [illegible] to Orleans on board the 
Kentuckian (Capt Dawson)..................... 278.00 
To Amt pd in Tuscumbia for provisions &c......... 75.00 
; PAM RO TRUS SO MRREAMNPRND cS 1s Ios role igo. s ace o3s-us SMO 8 aie 4d. 25.00 
To do in New Orleans and on the way down........ 102.00 

1836 

Jany To Amt pd Passage for self on Board Brutus....... 20.00 
To do for provisions upon Brutus.................. 50.00 
To Amt paid for Tents and Camp equipage......... 60.00 
To Paid in Texas for provisions &................ 25.00 

To paid State of Alabama for 50 muskets and ac- 
SORA MUONNI ES ee Bears aa Si Gee ie iG ne wesw) oe Gb Sas 600.00 
To set of Amputating instruments and box medicine 30.00 
Te ee ye Be | res 12.00 
1254.00 


I certify on honor that the above acct. is correct and that the sum 
charged is below the actual sum paid out—many of the vouchers were 
deducted in [illegible] was stolen from board the Brutus. Forty of the 
muskets were brought to Goliad. 

Jack Shackleford, 
Cap. Red Rovers from Ala. 
Approved and recommended for payt. 
25th Feby 1836 
J. W. Fannin Jr 
Col Comg & Agt Provl Govt. 
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I leave from 80 to 100 men for the present defence of this place 
with the expectation of a speedy reinforcement from Matagorda. 


Such was the hopeless situation of Fannin at the end of the 
second month. His expedition had accomplished nothing; his 
expenses were far in excess of what had been allowed him; and 
his supplies were exhausted. His “advance division” had been 
completely destroyed; and with his present facilities and with the 
large Mexican force watching him, it was impossible for him to 
carry aid to his comrades besieged in the Alamo. Since he was 
determined not to retreat on his own initiative, there was nothing 
left for him to do but make the best of a bad matter. Extracts 
from a letter** of John Sowers Brooks written on March 9, pretty 
well sum up the situation of the volunteers at the end of the second 
month: 


The Mexicans, to the number of 700, are now in San Patricio, 
about 60 miles in front of our position; and another party of 200 
have been discovered within 18 miles of us, between us and Gon- 
zales. Every thing indicates that an attack will be speedily made 
upon us. Their scouts, well mounted, frequently push up to our 
walls, and from the want of horses, we are unable to punish 
them. . ‘ 

We have had no bread for several days. I am nearly naked, 
without shoes, and without money. We suffer much, and as soon 
as Bexar falls, we will be surrounded by 6000 infernal Mexicans. 
But we are resolved to die under the walls rather than sur- 
render. % 4 

Independence has probably been declared. We are in a critical 
situation. I will die like a soldier. 

(Continued.) 


*Brooks to Hagerty, THE QUARTERLY, IX, 190-92. 
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GALI AND RODRIGUEZ CERMENHO: EXPLORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 


CHARLES E. CHAPMAN 


Drake’s voyage to the Pacific in 1579 awakened Spain to a reali- 
zation of the danger she ran of losing large portions of her empire. 
Never before had she encountered competition along the western 
shores of the Americas, and her only thought there had been to 
extend her domain in the direction of lands that promised quick 
returns in wealth. To be sure, Rodriguez Cabrillo and other lead- 
ers had sought the mysterious though actually non-existent north- 
ern strait called “Aniin” in order to forestall foreign occupation, 
but the principal ideal during most of the first century after the 
discovery of America had been that of remunerative conquest, 
rather than defence. The expedition of Drake may fairly be said 
to have caused a change in Spanish colonial policy and the intro- 
duction of a new spirit which was to be the dominant note for 
another two hundred years. Henceforth Spain indeed sought 
rich lands, though more and more inclined to insist on proof be- 
fore undergoing the expense of conquest, but fear of foreign danger 
began to take the principal place in her calculations for an ex- 
tension of the sphere under her control. Expansion in order to 
insure the safety of her already occupied dominions, the policy of 
what may be termed the “aggressive defensive,” became the key- 
note in Spain’s activities along her colonial borders. 

No region that she then possessed was so valuable to her as the 
kingdom of New Spain and none of the mainland countries was 
so exposed to European attack. Spain learned, thus early in her 
career, that the Californias, extending down through the eight 
hundred-mile peninsula to Cape San Lucas, constituted a grave 
danger if they should fall into the hands of an enemy, for they 
lay conveniently near a great part of the west coast of New Spain. 
It was natural, therefore, that she should wish to occupy the Cali- 
fornias, even though the effort should occasion considerable ex- 
pense and though the expected riches should not develop. 

The Spanish ambassador in England sent home reports about 
Drake’s project for a second voyage to the Pacific. What action 
the Spanish government took has not yet been revealed, but it is 
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clear that the viceroys of this period displayed an unusually great 
interest in the Californias, with a view to making Spanish estab- 
lishments there. This interest was heightened by rumors that 
Drake had discovered the strait and sailed through it. 

On top of all this came a report from Francisco de Gali, com- 
mander of the Manila galleon of 1584, that he had encountered 
evidences of the strait in his voyage of that year. According to 
the account of this voyage by Ferfandez de Navarette,’ Gali sailed 
three hundred leagues east and northeast of Japan 


and found open deep sea, with currents from the north and north- 
west which were not diverted by the wind, whatever its violence 
or direction, until, having sailed seven hundred leagues, he reached 
the coast of New Spain, where he no longer observed the currents 
or the depth of sea previously met with. This gave Gali the idea 
that the strait between Tartary, or northern Asia, and New Spain 
was in the region of the currents. He also encountered on all his 
seven hundred league voyage a great number of whales, tunny- 
fish, albicore, and bonitos, which are fish usually found in chan- 
nels where there are currents. These circumstances confirmed him 
the more in his belief that the much talked of strait was in that 
vicinity. 


On this occasion, too, Gali passed along the Alta California 
coast. The narrative of the voyage, as translated in B.  zoft, 
after telling what had happened in the earlier stages of its sailing, 
went on to say that 


being by the same course upon the coast of New Spain under 
37° 30’, we passed by a very high and fair land with many trees, 
wholly without snow, and four leagues from the land you find 
thereabout many drifts of roots, leaves of trees, reeds, and other 
leaves, like fig-leaves, the like whereof we found in great abun- 
dance in the country of Japan, which they eat; and some of those 
that we found, I caused to be sodden with flesh, and being sodden, 
they eat like coleworts; there likewise we found great store of 
seals; whereby it is to be presumed and certainly to be believed, 
that there are many rivers, bays and havens along by those coasts 
to the haven of Acapulco. From thence we ran south-east, south- 
east and by south, and south-east and by east, as we found the 
wind, to the point called Cabo de San Licas, which is the begin- 
ning of the land of California, on the north-west side, lying under 
22°, being five hundred leagues distant from Cape Mendocino. 


In 1802, in his introduction to the narrative of the voyage of the 
Sutil and Mexicana, which went north in 1792 to prove once for all the 
truth or falsity of the reports about the strait. 
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This account is an interesting indication that other Spanish 
ships had passed along the Alta California coast as far north as 
Cape Mendocino between the time of Ferrelo in 1543 and Gali 
in 1584, though no record has come down to us. Ferrelo did not 
apply the name in 1543, and yet it is mentioned casually in 1584 
by Gali, who did not see it on his voyage and who refers to it as 
one would to a place long since known and named. Of more im- 
mediate consequence, however, is the interest that the viceroy of 
New Spain displayed in Gali’s story. Gali himself was a man of 
more than ordinary attainments and therefore his views were re- 
garded as worthy of credence. The archbishop-viceroy, Pedro de 
Moya, said of him “that he was the best trained and most distin- 
guished man in Mexico, and that in regard to cosmography and 
the art of navigation he could compete with the most select minds 
of Spain.” Gali was asked about the advisability of establishing 
a settlement in some California port, which might serve both as a 
way-station for the galleon and as a base for obtaining further 
information of northern lands. There can be little doubt, too, 
that the element of foreign danger, of which Drake’s voyage had 
been a forcible reminder, was influential in the viceroy’s plans. 
Moya wrote to the king, strongly urging the need of discovering 
and occupying a port on the Alta California coast, and intimated 
that he was about to send Gali again to the Philippines, with 
orders to explore and make maps of the coasts of Japan, the islands 
of the Armenian (as the islands later styled Rica de Oro and Rica 
de Plata were sometimes called), and the Californias. It seems 
probable that the voyage was not made, as no evidence of it has 
come to light. At any rate, Moya’s successor, the Marqués de 
Villamanrique, was clearly out of sympathy with the project. In 
May, 1585, five months before he reached New Spain to take over 
the government of the vice royalty, Villamanrique expressed his 
opinion that though no settlements had been made in the Cali- 
fornias the ships from the Philippines had not suffered any in- 
convenience for the lack of them. He seems not to have consid- 
ered the matter from the standpoint of foreign danger, however. 
Upon his arrival in New Spain it is likely that the plan was 
dropped. 

If the new viceroy felt that there was no reason for anxiety over 
foreign incursions into the Pacific he was soon rudely disillu- 
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sioned. In 1586 Thomas Cavendish had set sail from England 
with three ships, of respectively, 120, 60, and 40 tons, and with 
123 men. Entering the Pacific in 1587, he sailed north, ravaging 
the coasts of Peru and New Spain and capturing many ships. 
Learning that the galleon was soon expected—the richest prize of 
all!—he betook himself with his two remaining ships to the Bay 
of San Bernabé at Cape San Lucas in the Californias. On Novem- 
ber 4, 158%, the galleon of that vear, the Santa Ana, a 700 ton 
ship, laden with rich silks and other cargo, besides 122,000 pesos 
in gold, hove into sight. Cavendish gave battle, and after a des- 
perate fight took the prize. He thereupon transferred to his own 
ships what he wanted of her cargo, burned the galleon, and set 
sail for England. With one of his ships, he got across the Pacific, 
and eventually around the world to England. The survivors of 
the Santa Ana found that enough remained of the hulk for them 
to make their way in it to Acapulco. 

Now, more than ever, it seemed clear that something must be 
done about occupying the Californias, for it was there that the 
foreign ships had the best opportunity to lie in wait for the galleon 
which was such an important element in the economic life of New 
Spain. If action were not taken, then the achievements of Drake 
and Cavendish would serve as an alluring inducement to others. 
The worst of it was, that a mere handful of men seemed capable 
of upsetting Spain’s security in the Pacific. Steps were taken, 
therefore, to discover a northern port along the California coast 
where the galleon might receive notice whether the seas were clear 
and perhaps the escort of a well armed vessel. 

In 1591 Luis de Velasco, who had succeeded Villamanrique as 
viceroy in 1590, wrote to the king that it was necessary to discover 
and survey the ports of the Californias, if the Philippine ships 
were to be adequately protected. Orders were therefore sent from 
Spain. in 1593, for such a survey to be made in course of a voyage 
of the galleon. The difficulty was to find the money, since a 
careful expleration would entail considerable additional expense. 
It was arranged, however, with the consent of the government in 
Spain, that a private individual should supply the funds, in re- 
turn for which he was to receive concessions enabling him to make 
a profit on his venture. Accordingly, in 1594, Sebastian Rod- 
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riguez Cermenho,? a Portuguese, was selected to command the 
Manila ship. According to Velasco he was “a man of experience 
in his calling, one who can be depended upon and who has means 
of his own.” Apparently he was well acquainted with the galleon 
route, for he seems to have been pilot of the ill fated Santa Ana 
when Cavendish took it. Rodriguez was given permission to ship 
a number of tons of cloth at Manila on the galleon, thus receiving 
the benefit of the freight-money. The wisdom of the decision to 
know and perhaps occupy the Californias seemed clear when news 
came to New Spain, late in 1594, that Richard Hawkins in an 
English ship had broken into the Pacific some time before and 
ravaged the South American coast, though he was captured by 
the Spaniards in the month of June, not far from Panama. 

On July 5, 1595, Rodriguez Cermenho left Manila in the San 
Agustin for the voyage to the Californias and Acapulco, and 
November 4 first sighted the coast in about 42°, according to his 
own account, but in fact farther south, probably a little north of 
Eureka, about 41°. He now proceeded along the coast, taking 
soundings and looking for a suitable port except at night, when 
he deemed it wise to run to sea. On the 5th he passed Cape 
Mendocino. That day and night they experienced a terrific storm, 
which left the San Agustin in such bad shape that several of the 
officers petitioned Rodriguez to veer away from the coast and head 
at once for Acapulco, giving up the plan for the discoveries. 
Rodriguez would not hear of it, however, and turned the vessel 
toward the shore. About noon of the same day the sailors at the 
mast-head caught sight of Drake’s Bay behind Point Reyes, where- 
upon the ship was steered in that direction and came to anchor 
in the bay. Rodriguez named this port the Bay of San Francisco, 
although he and his men also called it Bahia Grande (Great Bay). 

The narrative of Rodriguez’s sojourn at Drake’s Bay, from 
November 6 to December 8, compares in interest with that of 

rake, and indeed much more precise information was given about 
the country for some three or four leagues into the interior from 
the place where the Spaniards landed. The Indians were almost 
equally as friendly as in the time of Drake, and the country im- 
pressed the various witnesses who expressed themselves about it as 


°*The mother’s name, Cermenho (by which he is more often called), is 
usually written in Spanish form as Cermefio. Cermefion and Sermeiio 


are also of occasional use. 
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very much like Castile. The Spanish accounts also tell of the 
great number of deer (which seemed to them of unusually large 
size) and partridges (probably the “conies” of Drake’s narrative) 
that they saw. Rodriguez’s long stay was occasioned by his plan 
to explore the shore in a smaller vessel which he built there, leav- 
ing the galleon to keep farther off the coast in the safer waters 
of the deep. In the light of what happened it was fortunate that 
he had decided upon this course, for on November 30 the San 
Agustin was driven on shore and wrecked. Only two men seem 
to have met death, but most of the cargo and all of the provisions 
were lost. It would be interesting to have more details of this 
disaster, but the narratives of the voyage which have thus far been 
found are singularly reticent on this score. The launch, or open 
sailboat, which they were building was nearly completed; so they 
were saved a delay in their departure which otherwise would have 
cost them their lives. It was pressingly urgent, however, that 
they should procure supplies, for there were seventy mouths to 
feed. Rodriguez therefore made two expeditions inland, and ob- 
tained provisions from the Indians, mostly acorns, which (though 
bitter to the taste) kept them from starving. On one occasion 
Rodriguez went to a village to recover some timbers which the 
natives had procured from the wreck of the ship. The Indians 
showed fight, sending a shower of arrows against the Spaniards 
which wounded one man. Then they fled, and Rodriguez and his 
men plundered the village, getting a great booty in acorns. Later, 
the Indians repented, and made a gift of further supplies. 

On December 8, 1595, Rodriguez left Drake’s Bay on the San 
Buenaventura, the launch he had constructed. Seventy men and 
a store of clothes and stuffs saved from the galleon (to use in 
barter with the Indians) were crowded into the tiny ship. He 
headed south for some small barren islands (the Farallones) that 
he had seen before, and “passed near the said barren islands on 
the land side about a league or more from shore.”* Yet he saw 
nothing of San Francisco Bay. 

On the 10th he passed Monterey Bay, which he called the Bay 
of San Pedro. In the afternoon of the 12th the San Buenaventura 
came upon a village along the Santa Barbara Channel. The men 

‘In his report of April 24, 1596, Rodriguez puts it this way: “I 


passed near the said barren islands and near the land about a league 
away, more or less.” 
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called to the natives on shore that they were “cristianos” (Chris- 
tians), whereupon one native caught up the cry, shouting in a 
loud voice “Cristianos! Cristianos!” and straightway came out 
to them on a raft. Rodriguez gave him a woolen blanket and some 
taffeta. Soon a number of other Indians came. The Spaniards 
made signs that they were hungry, wherefore the Indians returned 
to shore and brought back some bitter acorns and a kind of acorn 
mush. This they offered in exchange for some of the goods in 
the San Buenaventura’s store. Indeed, said Rodriguez, “this 
people seems to be somewhat avaricious, for after we had given 
them pieces of taffeta and satin and woolen blankets they asked 
for more.” Thus early were the Santa Barbara Indians display- 
ing those qualities which in later years caused the Spaniards to 
call them “the Chinamen of California,” because of their fond- 
ness for driving a good bargain. In the course of the conversa- 
tion with them, such as it was (for neither party understood the 
language of the other), some of the Indians said “Mexico! Mex- 
ico!” It would be interesting to know whether their knowledge 
of that land had come down to them from the Rodriguez-Cabrillo- 
Ferrelo voyage of more than fifty years before, or from some over- 
land communication, or indeed from some other crew of seamen 
whose visit to California is as yet unknown. 

Meanwhile Rodriguez had been making careful surveys of the 
coast, in accordance with his instructions. The sailors and pas- 
sengers were now sick and weak from lack of food, for they had 
been subsisting on acorns only. So on the 13th they joined in 
asking Rodriguez to desist from making further discoveries and 
to sail with all possible speed for a land where they might pro- 
cure food. But Rodriguez put them off with fair words, and con- 
tinued to run the coast in search of information. If the account 
is true, he must indeed have been a brave man of commanding 
personality to hold out against starving men in an age of vio- 
lence; at any rate, he proceeded in ensuing days to make his ob- 
servations as before. To satisfy their hunger the Spaniards killed 
a dog they had with them, cooked him, and ate him, even to the 
very skin. This was on the 13th. On the 14th they passed near 
Catalina Island, where two Indians came aboard and gave them 
ten or twelve fish and a seal. Rodriguez made them a present of 
some silk and woolen blankets, intimating to them, as best he 
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could, that they should bring more food in exchange for these 
goods. The Indians went away and returned again, but brought 
nothing to eat with them. Nevertheless the Spaniards were able 
this day to catch about thirty fish, all of which they ate. From 
there they sailed to San Clemente Island, which they reached that 
night. Going toward the mainland again, on the 15th, they came 
to Point Loma and San Diego Bay, which had been named, ap- 
parently on some previous voyage, the Bay of Pescadores (Fisher- 
men). They did not stop, however, but made a two-day run down 
the coast. 

On the 17th they came to a large island, probably the one known 
today as San Martin Island in 30° 29° near the Baja California 
coast. The island seemed to have been known to Rodriguez be- 
fore, and is referred to by him as San Agustin. The Spaniards 
now had neither food nor drink; so a party was landed to see what 
they could find. They brought back some bread which the In- 
dians of that place had cooked, made out of a root resembling the 
sweet potato, but this made the Spaniards sick when they ate it. 
Driven from the southern part of the island by a strong wind, 
they went to the northern end for shelter. Here they made a 
discovery which very probably saved their lives. As Rodriguez 
puts it: 


We went on shore and found many wild onions and prickly-pear 
trees (nopales), and likewise God willed that we should find a 
dead fish among the rocks, with two mortal wounds, and it was 
so large that the seventy of us sustained ourselves on it for more 
than a week, and if it had not been so large we would have per- 
ished there of hunger. 


There was still no water, but here, too, the miracle occurred. 
“God was pleased” to send a wind that night which caused them 
to leave their anchorage and run down the island more than four 
leagues, where they entered a small but safe bay. There they 
found a stream of good water, which descended from the moun- 
tains of the island. It was two days more before the wind died 
down sufficiently for them to return to the northern end. There 
they picked up some thirty companions who had been left there to 
roast the big fish and guard it. 

‘Rodriguez described this island as running from northwest to south- 


east, eight or nine leagues long by. four wide and in 31° 15’ at its 
northwestern point. 
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On December 22, having taken on board plenty of water and 
the remainder of the big fish, Rodriguez set sail in search of Cerros 
Island. The sailors and passengers with him were now so sick 
and weak, some of them at the point of death, that Rodriguez 
acceded to their requests that he should no longer stop to make 
observations of the coast, which from this point on was quite. well 
known to Spanish navigators, anyway. So he hastened on as fast 
as possible, and on January 7, 1596, came to anchor in the port 
of Navidad, New Spain. Here most of the men, Rodriguez among 
them, disembarked in order to restore their shattered health. The 
launch was despatched under Juan de Morgaiia (one of Rodri- 
guez’s officers), with a crew of ten men, to Acapulco, where it ar- 
rived on January 31. Rodriguez made his way to Mexico City, 
at which place, on April 24, 1596, he penned his official report. 

Unfortunately for the reputation of this mariner there was an 
aftermath to the voyage. Tc the merchants of New Spain and, 
to a certain extent, to the authorities, the outstanding fact was 
the loss of the San Agustin and its cargo, and proceedings were in- 
stituted to determine who was at fault. The officers endeavored 
to inculpate one another, and, furthermore, when Rodriguez and 
two others were questioned by the viceroy about the discoveries 
along the Alta California coast they did not agree in all particu- 
lars. In a letter to the king, dated April 19, 1596, the viceroy 
(the Conde de Monterey, who had succeeded Velasco in 1595) 
expressed himself as follows: 

To me there seems to be convincing proof, resting on clear in- 
ference, that some of the principal bays, where with greater reason 
it might be expected harbors would be found, they crossed from 
point to point and by night, while others they entered but a little 
way. For all this a strong incentive must have existed, because of 
the hunger and illness they say they experienced, which would 
cause them to hasten on their voyage. Thus, I take it, as to this 
exploration the intention of Your Majesty has not been carried 
into effect. It is the general opinion that this enterprise should 
not be attempted on the return voyage from the islands and with 
a laden ship, but from this coast and by constantly following 
along it. 


Thus did Rodriguez Cermenho fail of the glory to which be was 
entitled, and he was saved from oblivion only through the noto- 
riety of having lost his ship. Yet, those who have read his report 
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Go 


Gali and Rodriguez Cermenho 


will recognize that he gave a very good description of the Alta 
California coast; it is almost always possible to tell just where 





he was from the account he gave,—and this is something that 


can not be said for some other more famous navigators. His 
voyage did have a real importance, however. As indicated in the 
Conde de Monterey’s letter, cited above, the opinion became gen- 
eral that it would be better to explore the Californias by a voyage 
direct from New Spain, in boats of light draught, instead of rely- 
ing upon the galleon for this purpose. The new idea was very 
soon to be acted upon.? 


‘For the Rodriguez Cermenho voyage, transcripts (in the Bancroft 
Library) from the following documents of the Archivo General de Indias 
of Seville, Spain, were used: 

1. 1595. November 30-December 9. Drake’s Bay. Pedro de Lugo. 
Informacion sobre la calidad de la tierra que se vido en el Puerto que se 
tomo. 

Copy. Transcript 15 pp. long-hand. Legajo 58-3-12. Testimony taken 
by the notary Lugo of Rodriguez and others about the land at Drake’s 
Bay and for three or four leagues inland. Dated (in Mexico) 1596. 

2. (1596. January Navidad). Pedro de Lugo. Sworn testimony of 
Rodriguez before the notary Lugo of his discoveries in the Californias 
from the first day that he sighted the coast until his arrival at Cerros 
Island]. 

Original. Transcript 16 pp. typed. Legajo 58-3-12. 

3. 1596. Apr. 24. Mexico. Sebastian Rodriguez Cermenho. Derrotero 
y relacién del descubrimiento que hizo el Capitéin y Piloto mayor Sebas- 
tidin Rz. Cermenho, por orden de su magestad, hasta la Isla de Cedros. 
Original. Transcript 21 pp. long-hand. Legajo 58-3-16. 

These three documents tell much the same story, but they are not 
identical. Taken with other materials in the Bancroft Library they 
should one day be the basis for a substantial thesis. Except for a brief 
and somewhat mistaken note in Richman, they have never been utilized 
before. In addition, the following items were used: 

1. Documents from the Sutro collection, orig. Sp. and tr. ed. by 
George Butler Griffin in Historical Society of Southern California, Pub- 
lications, II, pt. I, Los Angeles. 1891. Fifteen of the nineteen documents 
range in date from 1584 to 1603. Ten of them were made use of in this 
chapter. 

2. Documentos referentes al reconocimiento de las costas de las Cali- 
fornias desde el Cabo de San Lucas al de Mendocino, ed. by Francisco 
Carrasco y Guisasola. Madrid. 1882. This contains forty-four docu- 
ments ranging in date from 1584 to 1609. Many of the more important 
appear in item 1 above. Some of the others were also used. 
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MINUTES OF THE AYUNTAMIENTO OF SAN FELIPE 
DE AUSTIN, 1828-1832 


IX 
EDITED BY EUGENE C. BARKER 


[p. 81] List of the Individuals who were voted for Sindico 
procurador at the Municipal election held on the 12 and 13 of 
the present month in conformity with the 164th Article of the 
Constitution and 97th and 100th articles of Law 37 


Robert M. Williamson recd.................. 250 votes 
TPE Pee ee ee eee ee 56“ 
William Robinson FT Medi seh cesta eee as ae 
a eee ae eiv ewes suas . 


Town of Austin 19th Decr 1830 
Thos. Barnett 


John W. Moore Jesse Grimes 
Saml Peniston John Huff 

Thos. H. Mays Martin Allen 
C. B. Stewart Thos. Cayce 


J. D. Morris 


In continuation, and in the same town place day and month 
and year the Ayuntamto. proceeded in conformity with the re- 
quisites of the 158th Article of the Constitution and 106th Article 
of Law No. 37 and in presence of the same members and other 
presidents tellers and Secretaries of the Municipal electoral as- 
semblies and in presence of the lists formed the three general lists 
of the persons who were voted for Comisarios and sindicos of 
precinct and in conformity therewith the president declared con- 
stitutionally elected Comisario of the precinct of San Jacinto 
Citizen Samuel C. Hirams and for sindico of the same precinct 
Citizen Samuel C. Bundick having recd the majority of votes, 
and citizen Francis Holland as Comisario and Citizen Jesse Grimes 
for sindico of the precinct of Viesca, having recd the majority 
of votes, and Citizen William Barton as Comisario y Citizen 
Thomas H. Mays as sindico of the precinct of Bastrop having recd 
the majority of votes and Lawrence Ramey as Comisario and citi- 
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zen Thomas Jamieson as sindico of the precinct of Mina having 
received the majority of votes, and Citizen Henry Smith as Com- 
isario and Asa Brigham as sindico for the precinct of Victoria 
having received the majority of votes and Citizen [blank] as 
Comisario and Citizen [blank] as sindico for the precinct of 
Guadalupe in the Colony of the Empresario Green De Witt hav- 
ing recd the majority of votes and the body ordered [p. 83] that 
the two copies of the lists should be made out and one of them 
immediately posted in a public place the originals to be filed, and 
the session was adjourned 

Thos. Barnett 

Samuel M. Williams 

Secy 

In the town of San Felipe de Austin 31 Decembr 1830. The 
Ayuntamto. met this day in extra session the following members 
being present Thomas Barnett president, Jesse H. Cartwright 
2d Regidor Walter C. White 3d Regidor, Churchill Fulchear 4th 
regidor y William Pettus sindico procurador. A report was pre- 
sented to the body by the sindico procurador made by Francis W. 
Johnson relative to the discharge of the duties conferred on him 
by the Ayuntamto. as a special Commissioner of the body appointed 
24th Novembr last which report was read, and approved and or- 
dered to be filed. 

A petition of Martin Allens praying for the extension of twelve 
months time for the payment of thirty dollars, due by him to the 
municipality, which after a full discussion of the merits of the 
petitioner, was granted, and it was ordered that twelve months 
additional time be added to the original time for the payment of 
said sum of thirty dollars. 

A petition of Thomas Westalls praying that Eighteen months 
additional time may be allowed him for the fulfilment of his con- 
tract with the Ayuntamto. to improve [p. 84] certain lots in this 
town. In consideration of his having engaged to build a school 
house and other buildings on the gulph prairie. The prayer of 
the petitioner was granted on the condition that he does build 
the school house etc. which he states he has undertaken to do 
otherwise he will not be exempted from the improvement of the 
lots which will remain subject [to] the ordinance A petition of 
Samuel H. Hardens praying that the title to lots Nos. 70 and 71 
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purchased by him and afterwards taken by Ira Ingram, may be 
made to said Ingram. The prayer of sd petition was granted 
and the title ordered to be issued as soon as the lots are improved. 

A petition of Thomas Davis praying that the title to lot No. 
73 and out lot No. 52 which were bo’t by Charles Smith and for 
which sd Davis was security, may issue to him the sd Davis inas- 
much as Smith has abandoned them and he Davis has paid for 
them. The prayer was granted and the title ordered to be issued 
when the conditions are complied with. 

An account was presented by the sindico procurador to the body 
from Francis W. Johnson amtg to 63 37/100 for expenses in- 
curred by him in the expedition ordered by the ayuntamto. of 
which he was the Commissioner of the body which was admitted 
and the balance due ordered to be paid to Mr. Johnson from the 
first funds belonging to the Municipality. 

An account was presented by Samuel M. Williams collector of 
stamp dues for the amt due him for stamp paper furnished the 
ayuntamto and also for postage due him as postmaster the whole 
amtg to $11-6 bitts Eleven dolls 75/100 which amt was ordered 
to be paid sd Williams from the first cash funds of the munici- 
pality. 

An account was presented to the body containing a charge of 
20 50/100 for ironing League and Ingram and taking off their 
irons and fifty dollars for a horse, which had been lost by Mr. 
Thos Gray on the expedition to Gonzales—The Ayuntamto. re- 
fused to admit the first charge inasmuch as the expense was in- 
curred for the special convenience of sd Ingram and League and 
therefore considered it right they should pay it themselves*® 
[p. 85.] With respect to the item for the horse, the Ayunto. 
considered the charge exorbitant and had the horse valued by three 
persons who well knew his value viz Oliver Jones F. W. Johnson, 
and Saml O. Pettus who estimated the horse to be worth 25$ 
which amt was admitted and ordered to be pd. out of any unappro- 
priated funds to the legal owner of the sd. horse. 

In conformity with a previous notification of the Ayunto. to 
that effect: John Partin personally appeared before the body this 
day and produced evidence which to the ayuntamto. was satis- 
factory that the errors committed by Partin were not criminal, 


“For the previous history of these unfortunates see THE QUARTERLY, 
XXII, 188, 354. 
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the body therefore resolved that the sd. Partin should be released 
from the injunction which the body had put on his admission as 
a settler and further ordered that the Empresario Austin be noti- 
fied that there no longer exists any impediment to sd. Partins re- 
ceiving land as a settler. 

The following resolutions were then passed by the Ayto. 

First that Citizens Horatio Chriesman, G. E. Edwards, James 
Lynch, Oliver Jones, and William Pettus be and are hereby ap- 
pointed as Commissioners to lay out a road from the town of Sn 
Felipe de Austin to the present residence of Joel Lakey and re- 
port the same to this body as soon as possible 

Second that Citizens John W. Hall, Amos Gates, James Brad- 
bury, Gibson Kuykendall, and Joel Lakey be and are hereby ap- 
pointed Commissioners to lay out a road from the present resi- 
dence of Joel Lakey to the crossing of the Labahia road on the 
river Brazos. 

Third That Citizens Abner Lee, John P. Coles, Nestor Clay 
John Cole and George Erving be and are hereby appointed Com- 
missioners to lay out a road from the present residence of Joel 
Laky to the garrison on the river Brazos. 

On motion of William Pettus sindico procurador, it was ordered 
that one months time be given to Dudley White and Christian 
Wertzner to pay for the lots which they purchased and further 
that notice be given in the next [p. 86] number of the Texas 
Gazette that the said lots will be sold on the first day of Feby next 
unless they be paid for on or before that time, for and on acct of 
the said White and Wertzner. 

The President of the body Thomas Barnett who has been acting 
as Treasurer of the body presented the statement of the ingress 
and egress of the funds placed in his hands and of the adminis- 
tration of the same during the present year which statement after 
having been carefully examined by Walter C. White regidor and 
Samuel M. Williams Secretary as a committee appointed for that 
purpose was found to be correct and it was therefore admitted and 
approved of by the body and ordered with the general statement to 
be passed to the new Ayuntamto. 

On motion of the Sindico procurador William Pettus, it was 
resolved by the Ayuntamto. that the houses and lots purchased 
by a voluntary subscription of the citizens of the municipality, for 
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a church, of Nicholas Clopper, the title of which property has been 
vested in the municipality be accepted and declared the property 
of the municipality and as such passed to the new Ayuntamto. 
the same having been a voluntary donation from the Citizens. 

On motion of William Pettus Sindico procurador, it was or- 
dered that the amt due to Samuel M Williams for his services as 
Secretary protem and Secretary of the body since the removal of 
George Fisher, up to the end of the present year, the same being 
two months and a half at the rate of 800$ per annum amtg to 
166 dollars 66/100 be and is hereby allowed and awarded to said 
Williams to be paid out of the first funds of the municipality. 
The body then adjourned until tomorrow at 10 oclock 

Thos Barnett 
Samuel M. Williams 
Secy 

[p. 8%] In the Town of San Felipe de Austin first January 
1831 conformably with the municipal ordinances The Ayuntamto. 
met this day the following members being present Thomas Barnett 
prest. Jesse H. Cartwright 2d Regidor, Walter C. White 3d Regi- 
dor Churchill Fulchear 4th Regidor and William Pettus Sindico 
procurador, and the session being declared by the president as open, 
and on account of a previous notification to that effect, Mr. Francis 
W. Johnson, the Alcalde elect presented himself before the body 
and took the oath prescribed by the 22d article of the Constitution 
which was administered by the prest. of last year—After which 
act the Sindico procurador notified the body that there were no 
others of the new members present, and this act was closed. The 
prest. of the old body then presented a written report of the gen- 
eral affairs of the Municipality during last year and of the reforms 
necessary after its having been read the new president ordered 
a session to be held on the 17th for the purpose of appointing com- 
mittees and the Ayunto. adjourned. 

Thos. Barnett 
Samuel M. Williams 
Secy*? 


[p. 1.] En la villa de San Felipe de Austin a 17 de Enero de 
1831— 


“Volume 2 of the manuscript ends here. 
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The Ayuntamto. met this day pursuant to an order of the presi- 
dent, present the following members Francis W. Johnson, prest. 
Walter C. White 1st Regidor Randall Jones 3d Regidor and R. M. 
Williamson sindico procurador. The Ayuntamto. proceeded to 
examine the report of Mr. Thomas Barnett the former president 
and treasurer of the body, the account of the said treasurer of 
the ingress and egress of the funds of the municipality under 
his charge during the last [year?] and also a statement of the 
debts due by the Ayunto. and debts due to it, and after a careful 
examination they were approved of and the ayuntamto. ordered 
that a succinct statement of the situation of the municipal funds 
be published for the information of the inhabitants of the Juris- 
diction. 

The Ayuntamto then proceeded to the appointment of a treas- 
urer and on motion of R. M. Williamson, Francis W. Johnson the 
president of the body was duly appointed Treasurer to this mu- 
nicipality in conformity with the provisions of the municipal 
ordinance. 

The ayuntamto. adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 
o’cloek 

The 2d and 4th Regidors did not attend this session 

Samuel M. Williams 
Secy 


[p. 2] In the town of Austin 18th Jany 1831 the Ayuntamto. 
met pursuant to the adjournment of yesterday present F. W. 
Johnson president and Walter C. White 1st Regidor, Randall 
Jones 3d Regidor and R. M. Williamson Sindico procurador. 

The subject of the appointment of a secretary to the body was 
introduced by the president, and discussed by different members 
in regular order, and it was resolved that inasmuch as the mem- 
bers of the body are absent and it being desirable that all of them 
should be present at the time of appointing the Secretary, the 
matter be postponed until the next meeting, and that the present 
Secretary continue discharging the duties until a further resolu- 
tion of the body relative thereto. 

The subject of the various claims in favor of the municipality 
arrising from fines etc. etc. on some of which judgments have been 
entered, was introduced by the president and after an examination, 
and full discussion by the body, it was resolved that R. M. William- 
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son be appointed a committee to whom shall be referred the whole 
matter, and that all the documents ete. now in the possession of 
the body relative to it as also the list and documents relative to 
the tax on town lots, in this town, now in the possession of the 
former Sindico procurador, be given to the said Williamson, for 
his examination and in order to enable him to report, to the body 
at the next meeting, the true situation of all such matters. 

The Ayuntamto. further ordered that the president be author- 
ised to pay out of the first funds collected and belonging to the 
Municipal funds for the translation of the evidence taken in the 
case of Ingram and League. 

It was further ordered by the Ayuntamto. that the president of 
the body adopt such measures not |p. 3] contrary to the existing 
laws, as [several illegible words interlined] may secure the persons 
of the criminals now under restraint and also all others that may 
hereafter require confinement while the municipality is without a 
public prison or jail, as in his judgment may fulfil the objects and 
intentions of the laws and at the same time be the least bother- 
some and expensive to the municipality, and defray the expenses 
which may be incurred from any funds of the municipality not 
otherwise appropriated 

The president introduced for discussion the propriety of raising 
a company of Rangers for the protection of the frontier settle- 
ments of this municipality against the inroads and hostilities of 
barbarous Indians, and urged the necessity of the adoption of this 
or some other measure to secure the inhabitants from Indian in- 
vasion, after mature discussion of the subject by the members in 
regular order, and taking into consideration the peculiar situation 
of the municipality with respect to public funds for the defraying 
of the necessary expenses of a number of men who would be suffi- 
cient to guard and protect the frontier, the body resolved as the 
most expedient that an official letter be addressed to the Lieut 
Col. Commandant of the Batallion of Austin,*? requiring him to 
furnish the necessary number of Militia men, by draft or other 
wise, to act as Rangers on the frontiers of the Municipality. 

On moticn of the Sindico procurador, it was ordered that the 
president be authorized to pay out of any of the municipal funds 
not otherwise appropriated for the translation of Law No. 104 


“This was Stephen F. Austin. 
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of the Legislature of the State, and further ordered by the Ayun- 
tamto. that the President of the body be [p. 4] authorized to 
contract for the printing in the English language of 100 copies 
of said law No. 104 and No. 39** and pay for the same out of any 
unappropriated funds of the municipality. On motion of the first 
regidor Walter C. White ordered that the municipal surveyor 
Thos. H. Borden be authorized to run a straight line from the 
point two miles beyond that known as the Eight mile point to the 
house of Josiah H. Bell provided a contract can be made with 
him to do the same for a moderate compensation, and that Citi- 
zens Thos. Gray and Jesse Thompson be appointed commissioners 
in conjuncticn with the said Surveyor to review the ground cver 
which said line may pass and report as to the practicability and 
propriety cf making a road in conformity with this line from this 
town to the house of said J. H. Bell. 

On motion of the 3d Regidor Randall Jones ordered that James 
W. Jones and George Huff be appointed commissioners to lay off 
a road from the house of said Huff to that of Wililam Mortons 
on the Brazos 

An account was presented to the body by G. B. Cotten printer 
for advertising in the Gazette for subscribers to the church to 
make payment amtg. to five dollars which was admitted, and 
ordered the same to be paid also an order of Thomas Barnett 
agent for William Barnett in favor of Thomas Davis for 44 66/100 
which was ordered to [be] passed to the credit of said Davis and 
charged to the act of said William Barnett, and also the amount 
due the municipality by the said Thomas Barnett, being $54 99/100 
was settled by being placed to the debit of William Barnett making 
both items the amt of $99 68/100 


[p. 5] A petition was presented to the body by the sindico 
procurador from Nathaniel Townsend praying that a title may 
issue to him for building lots Nos. 143, 144 and 181, he having 
complied with the requisitions under which they were sold. which 
prayer was granted and the title ordered to be issued. 

A petition from Samuel H. Harden was presented to the body 
by the sindico procurador praying that a title may issue to him 
for building lots Nos. 137 and 138, he having complied with the 
requisitions under which they were obtained. Which was granted 


*See THE QUARTERLY, XXII, 193, and note 32. 
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and the title ordered to be issued, reformed by order and the title 
to issue to Francis W. Dempsey. A petition from William H. 
Jack was presented to the body by the sindico praying for a dis- 
pensation of the provisions under which he purchased out lot No. 
66 which was objected to by the body and the prayer refused. 

The body adjourned—the 2d and 4th Regidors not having at- 
tended the session. 

Samuel M. Williams 

[p. 6] In the town of San Felipe de Austin 8th:March 1831 
At a meeting of the Ayuntamto. in ordinary session in the public 
hall of the municipality were present E] Sefor Francis W. John- 
son Prest—Randall Jones 2d Regidor—William Robinson 3d Reg- 
idor and R. M. Williamson Sindico procurador. 

The ayuntamto. resolved, that inasmuch as there is reason to 
believe that the H. Congress of the State considering the peculiar 
circumstances in which the inhabitants of Texas are placed as re- 
gards the administration of justice contemplate appointing cir- 
cuit judges, and form circuit courts. This Ayuntamto. consider- 
ing the personal merits, moral and political virtues, and informa- 
tion and knowledge of the laws that are attached to citizen Luke 
Lessasier recommend him through the members of the Legis- 
lature from Texas to the consideration of the Legislature of this 
State as a person fully qualified and capable of discharging the 
duties of a circuit judge. 

Likewise the Ayuntamto. in consideration of the moral and 
political virtues, and also the knowledge of the laws, as found in 
the person of Robert M. Williamson recommend him in the same 
manner for the appointment of prosecuting Attorney in case that 
by the organic law there should be provision made for a prose- 
cuting Attorney for the circuit courts. Besides the ayuntamiento 
ordered that a certified copy of this act be made out and remitted 
to Citizen Stephen F. Austin in [p. 7] that it may supply its 
corresponding effects and the body adjourned until tomorrow 10 


o’clock. 
Samuel M. Williams 


Secy. 


[p. 8] Town of Austin 9th March 1831. The Ayuntamto. 
met this day pursuant to adjournment—present the same mem- 
bers to wit Francis W. Johnson Prest, Randall Jones 2d Regidor 
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William Robinson 4th Regidor and R. M. Williamson Sindico 
procurador. On motion of the president the subject of the ap- 
pointment of a Secretary to the body for the present year was 
discussed, and the appointment conferred on Citizen Samuel M. 
Williams who has been discharging the duties of Secretary provi- 
sionally, with the salary of 800$ per annum. 

A petition was presented by the Sindico procurador from the 
first regidor Walter C. White praying leave of absence for three 
months, for the purpose of attending to some important individual 
affairs, the petition was read and granted by the body. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Catalogue of Materials in the Archivo General de Indias for the 
history of the Pacific Coast and the American Southwest. 
By Charles E. Chapman. University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1919. 


Although this work bears the title of a catalogue, it is more 
than that. It differs from catalogues of Spanish, Mexican and 
other archives which have recently appeared, in that it purports 
to calendar all the documents in the Archive of the Indies which 
refer to the subject at hand. It attempts no general description 
or partial list of what the author conceives to be the most im- 
portant documents in the Archive of the Indies, but it does 
describe and enumerate in chronological order those relating pri- 
marily to California, the Pacific Coast and the Southwest. It 
includes all that the author has found, great and small, long and 
short, of greater and lesser consequence. 

The first part of the book contains a description of the Archive 
of the Indies at Seville, and gives an estimate of the total num- 
ber of documents there, even attempting a computation of the 
number of pages. While other investigators who have worked at 
Seville may differ with Dr. Chapman as to the size of the bundles 
and the number of pages contained therein, all will agree that 
the collection is immense and that it is of the utmost importance 
as a fundamental source of material for an understanding of 
Spanish-American history and institutions. The author also 
gives a very useful and graphic illustration of the comparative 
value of materials in Spain, Mexico and California. 

Owing to the fact that the research which made this Catalogue 
possible was supported financially by the Order of Native Sons 
of the Golden West, the author probably felt impelled to devote 
more space than would otherwise be fitting to a description and 
history of the Native Sons’ Traveling Fellowships of the Uni- 
versity of California. As a result of the generosity of this Order, 
Dr. Chapman points out, men have been prepared for university 
positions, and have thus been enabled to go forth and “spread 
the gospel ‘of the Golden West’ throughout the country.” The 
direction of the research work in question was in the hands of 
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the late Professor Henry Morse Stephens, who first surveyed the 
material in Spain, estimated its possibilities and secured the sup- 
port of the Native Sons for the work that was to follow. Dr. 
Chapman gives several pages to a discussion of certain technical 
phases of the research labor involved in searching out the ma- 
terial, properly classifying it, and of preparing it for the catalogue. 
These directions, if followed, will unquestionably be of interest 
and value to any person undertaking similar labor in Spain, or 
elsewhere, where the arrangement of materials is the same. 

The second part of the book consists of the catalogue proper 
and gives a general description of the 207 legajos used in its 
compilation. This material is to be found in the three respective 
groups under the audiencias of Mexico and Guadalajara, and in 
the Estado Papers. It is to be regretted that Dr. Chapman did 
not see fit to catalogue and calendar documents from the Philip- 
pine Group, of which there are many referring to California and 
Pacific Coast voyages. These legajo descriptions are of service 
in that they enable the investigator to know the general character 
of this material. Of course, they aim to do no more than give a 
general idea of the contents of the legajos, and a glance at these 
pages will enable the interested inquirer to know whether further 
search in this direction is apt to be profitable. 

“The Calendar of Items” contains 6257 titles, listed chrono- 
logically, covering 224 years of Spanish rule on the Pacific 
Coast and in the Southwest. These documents refer in large part 
to California, and in themselves they tell the story of the Pacific 
Coast from the early expeditions under Vizcaino to the last acts 
of the Spaniards in California immediately preceding inde- 


pendence. 
CHas. H. CUNNINGHAM. 


Reminiscences of Rev. Jno. H. McLean, A. M., D. D., Dallas: 
The Author. 1918. Pp. 322. 


The author was born in North Carolina in 1838. His family 
came to Texas the next year, and settled near Marshall. He 
has resided within the boundaries of the Lone Star State con- 
tinuously since. He has, therefore, seen a marvelous transfor- 
mation in this State. But the author limits himself to rather 
narrow bounds in the choice of the subjects treated. Chapters 
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III and IV contain sketches of the rudeness of the times and of 
his earliest recollections. Chapters V and VI give some account 
of McKenzie College, of its founder, and of some of its prominent 
students. This is one of the most valuable contributions made 
by the author. A good photograph of Rev. J. W. P. McKenzie 
is printed. In Chapter VIII one catches glimpses of the effect 
of the Civil War upon the churches. In 1861 Rev. Mr. McLean 
was stationed at Rusk, and the next year he was stationed at 
Sherman. “Socially and politically the communities of Marshall 
and Rusk, and the community of Sherman, were not altogether 
harmonious on the war question. The population of the first 
two communities were from the Gulf States principally, the last 
from such border States as Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri 
and Kansas, and a preponderance of sentiment favored the 
Union.” In Chapter IX the author gives expression to some 
reflections on “the war and slavery.” His conclusion in the 
matter is that “It is cause for congratulaticn that slavery, long 
a bone of contention between the North and the South, has been 
removed. But the manner of its removal . . . The justice 
of this has left an interrogation point in the minds of not a few.” 

The subject of schools receives attention throuzhout the book. 
Chapter XI presents a concise history of the “rise and progress 
of Southwestern University”; Dr. McLean was vice-regent and 
regent of this school for seventeen years. There are also brief 
chapters devoted to John H. Reagan and to William Pinckney 
McLean. The volume records the experiences of a minister of 
the Gospel and an educator, a friend to his fellowman. 

E. W. WINKLER. 


Svenskarne I Texas I Ord Och Bild. 1838-1918. Ett historiskt- 
biografiskt arbete samladt och utgivet af Ernest Severin. 
Redigeradt och utarbetadt af dr. Alf. L. Seott och Pastor 
T. J. Westerberg. Granskadt och oversedt af red. J. M. 
Ojerholm. 2 Vols. I, pp. 1-604, IT, pp. 606-1209 I-XIX. 
Austin, 1919. 


Three years the publisher, Mr. E. Severin, and his coworkers, 
among them some of the best known Swedes in Texas, have spent 
in collecting and preparing the biographical, historical, and other 
material here presented in a form that is a credit to all concerned. 
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The publisher’s purpose as stated in the preface is primarily to 
preserve for future generations an authentic collection of his- 
torical and statistical data, with photographic reproductions, both 
of men and things, relating to and illustrating the life and 
activities of the Swedes in Texas from their first landing in 1838 
to the present day. Though the authors may be thinking first 
of the future, it would be an injustice to say that they are for- 
getful of the present. Quite the contrary. Their work performs 
a distinctly patriotic duty; for while the main body of the work 
consists of biographies of the different members of some fifty- 
seven Swedish settlements in Texas, with good reproductions of 
photographs of families that show no signs of impending race 
suicide, it is prefaced, so to speak, by an account of Texas and its 
various institutions. Here the older generation may read in the 
language still most familiar to them the history of Texas, a brief 
but adequate account of its physical features and characteristics, 
its natural resources, its forests, waterways and railways, its cli- 
mate, its form of government and its educational institutions— 
the Swedes have two of their own among the latter, namely, the 
Texas Wesleyan College at Austin, and Trinity College at Round 
Rock. The history of the growth of various religious bodies, 
choral and other societies, are not forgotten. Of especial interest 
to the historian will be the chapters dealing with the conditions 
of early pioneer life in Texas and the story of the first Swedes 
in Texas. In this connection someone may be interested in an- 
other book recently published, namely, “Hyphenated or the Life 
Story of S. M. Swenson,” by Aug. Anderson. Quite appropriately 
the second volume closes with the names and photographs of the 
Swedish boys who served in the recent war. We know that they 
have given a good account of themselves. 
J. L. Boysen. 


The Missouri Historical Review during the past year published 
a translation of Gottfried Duden’s Bericht iiber eine Reise nach 
den westlichen Staaten Nordamerika’s und einen mehrjahrigen 
Aufenthalt am Missouri (in den Jahren 1824, 25, 26 und 1827) 
in Bezug auf Auswanderung und Uebervilkerung . . . Elber- 
feld, 1829. This volume is credited with having greatly in- 
fluenced emigration of Germans to the United States. In the 
October, 1919, number of the Review, Professor William G. Bek 
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begins a series of articles, entitled “Followers of Duden.” The 
present installment is made up largely of translations of letters 
and extracts from the diaries of Hermann Steines, written in 
1833. The author summarizes the purpose in presenting the 
series of articles in the following sentence: ‘“‘We shall let them 
give the picture of Missouri as they found it, the native popula- 
tion with whom they associated, their struggle with primitive 
conditions, the impression and the joy which was theirs in coming 
from one of the most autocratic to one of the most liberal coun- 
tries in the world, their honest criticism of what they found and 
experienced here, their honest endeavor to become in the fullest 
sense, one with the state in which they elected to cast their lot, 
their contributions, their successes and their failures.” 


“Sam Houston in Indian Territory” is the title of the leading 
article in Historia, July, 1919, published by the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. Any new facts this article may contain are 
placed under suspicion by the manner in which they are told and 
by the glaring errors where well known facts are touched. 

A paragraph at the end of the article states that “During his 
life Temple Houston made an elaborate collection of rarities 
including numerous relics from his father General Houston. 
& % Some years after the demise of Temple, this collection 
was placed with the Oklahoma Historical Society, and is now on 
display” .. . 

Historia for October contains “More about Houston in Okla- 
homa.” In character this article is like that printed in the July 
issue. However, it quotes a brief article from the Sunday Okla- 
homan, written by Mr. 8S. W. Ross, a native of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Ross pays his respects to “sentimentalists and others ignorant 
of early day history.” 


The Servers: A novel of reconstruction and social progress, 
embracing practical plans for unlimited Christian service. By 
Joseph Erwin Wilson. Houston: The Author. 1919. Pp. 377. 
The subtitle outlines the serious side of the book. Oil wells 
furnish the means for the experiment. A couple of love stories 
make the plans workable and the book readable. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Mr. 8S. W. Fisher, of Austin, recently presented to the Uni- 
versity of Texas several important historical documents. They 
are: (1) The Constitution of the Proprietors of the Town of 
Matagorda, dated July 8, 1830,--the original proprietors being 
Elias R. Wightman, Stephen F. Austin, representing the estate 
of his brother, J. E. B. Austin, H. H. League, and Ira Ingram. 
(2) A petition of Stephen F. Austin to the alealde’s court, 
July 6, 1830, for authority to enter the association of pro- 
prietors as administrator of his deceased brother’s estate, 
and the order of the alcalde granting the petition. (3) The 
minutes of meetings of said proprietors from August 1, 1830, to 
April 26, 1838. (4) An original copy (printed) of the funeral 
notice of Stephen F. Austin, dated December 28, 1836. These 
papers came to Mr. Fisher through his grandfather, S. Rhoads 
Fisher. Among the papers, in a leather bill book, was a lock of 
hair, labeled in 8S. Rhoads Fishcr’s handwriting as Stephen F. 
Austin’s. 


Professor Eugene C. Barker is preparing for publication the 
collection of manuscript and printed documents known as the 
Austin Papers, which was preserved by Moses and Stephen F. 
Austin and bequeathed to the University of Texas by Colonel 
ruy M. Bryan, Moses Austin’s grandson. These papers cover a 
wide range, dealing with the business of the Austins successively 
in Philadelphia, Virginia, Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas; and 
their publication will reveal Stephen F. Austin as one of the 
great commonwealth builders in American history. Professor 
Barker is anxious to make the collection of Austin’s writings 
as complete and comprehensive as possible, and will therefore 
appreciate assistance from anyone who possesses, or knows of, 
any letters or other writings of Austin. 


Dr. 8S. O. Young has an article in the Houston Chronicle of 
December 7, 1919, about the Houston Telegraph ; E. H. Cushing, 
the editor, is called a news wizard; the facilities for gathering 
news during the Civil War-—the “special train” from Orange, and 
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the “pony express” from Shreveport—and the “Extras” are the 
subjects of reminiscence. 


A reader wants to know what the “R” stands for in Hardin R. 
Runnels’s name. Inquiry among oldtimers brought the answer 
“Dick” or Richard. This information is confirmed by his nephew, 
Mr. Howell W. Runnels, of Texarkana, and by Moses T. Run- 
nels’s Genealogy of Runnels and Reynolds families in America. 


Under the title “Some loose leaves of Texas history,” Mr. 
Harry T. Warner prints in the Houston Post, of December 7, 
1919, items selected from files of the Houston Telegraph of 1837 
and 1838. 


Mr. Ben C. Stuart publishes in the Galveston News of Novem- 
ber 23, 1919, an article on smuggling Africans into Texas during 
the period from 1816 to 1838. 


BUSINESS MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annual business meeting of the Association will be held 
at Austin, Room 158 of the Main Building of the University of 
Texas, Tuesday, March 2, 1920, at 10 o’clock. 





